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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Fairy 
Tale Route 

German roads will get you On a tour from Hanau, near 

there - even if nostalgia is Frankfurt, where the Brothers 

your destination. On your next Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
visit why not call to mind those where the T own Band 
halcyon childhood days when (consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
your mother or father told you a cat and a cockerel) played 
fairy tales, maybe German such dreadful music that it put 

ones? The surroundings in even robbers to flight, you will 

which our great fairy tale enjoy the varying kinds of 

writers lived or the scenes in countryside. And do stop over 
which the tales themselves at Bodenwerder. That was 

were set will make their where Baron Munchhausen 

meaning even clearer and told his breathtaking lies, 

show you that many are based 

on a fairly realistic Visit Germany and let the Fairy 

background. Tale Route be your guide. 



1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, home of 
Munchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace of the 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 
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The three rules of the 
game of global chess 

■. rr •... .YrV&itf* power projection comes into its 

v Since the 1986 Reykjavik sunini 
5ran$ Europeans have been even more 1 

. .. * ' aware of the fact. 
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C hess and the East-West conflict 
have three rules in common. The 
world is divided into two; conventional 
pawns and nuclear knights make differ- 
ent moves; and figures arc constantly on 
i he move whether they want to or not. 

There are limits to this chess analogy, 
of course. While the Soviet Union both 
in political theory and in. manoeuvre 
practice aims at supremacy, power pro- 
jection and denuclearisation of Western 
Europe, Nuio always has just enough fi- 
gures on the board to discourage the 
other side from making loo risky a 
move, to maintain its own position and 
to rule out war. 

The West never wanted to do more 
than comma me oiue, as was seen 
in East Berlin in 1953 and in Budapest 
in 1956. The roll-back Jhcory was mere 
fine words and the rhetoric of moral 
conquest. 

The geometry of world affairs, unlike 
that of the chessboard, is asymmetrical. 
The Soviet land-based empire faces a 
naval alliance of countries lining the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Nato’s military tent-pegs arc naval 
units, air force squadrons, forward-sta- 
tioned troops and, lastly and in the final 
analysis, nuclear weapons. 

On the chessboard of world affairs 
the nuclear knights command attention 
and seem to predominate the play by 
virtue of their speed, precision and des- 
tructive potential. 

Yet since parity was established be- 
tween the nuclear knights on each side, 
they have condemned each other to in- 
activity. Their war game has been can- 
celled. 

They might almost be fell no longer 
to really exist, their strategy being mere 
pantomime. True enough, if the knights 
really were thrown Into battle, their en- 
tire empire would be destroyed — 
which, presumably, is why they are not 
thrown into the fray. 

Yet that still leaves the pawns on the 
board, particularly in its centre. For the 
moment their role is to man the watch 
and sound the alarm. 

In the event of an emergency they arc 
also envisaged as giving the knights a 
pause for thought. But once the knights 
have immobilised each other by means 
of the balance of terror the pawns’ day 
may come. 

On a chessboard without officers 
they would decide the outcome of bat- 
tle, with the prospect of victory for the 
side that can muster more pawns. 

As everyone realises this might hap- 
pen the outcome can be calculated in 
advance without a shot being fired and 


power projection comes into its own. 
Since the 1986 Reykjavik summit the 
Europeans have been even more keenly 
aware of the fact. 

Forty years ago the North Atlantic 
pact was formed withg strong officers 
and weak men. Stalin's Russia had umk 
and artillery units in bulk that were de- 
liberately given nuclear cover. 

Research began in 1942, followed in 
1949 by ihc Soviet atomic bomb, in 
1953 hy the Soviet hydrogen bomb and 
in 1957 by Soviet intercom incut a I bal- 
listic missiles. 

Parity, foreseen in the late 1950s, 
gave rise after the Berlin and Cuba 
crises to detente in world affairs. 

The Soviet army of pawns did not 
cease to increase in size, but its suprem- 
acy sccmcil bearable for the West on 
two (to some extent mutually contradic- 
tory) counts: 

One was i lie supremacy of the nuc- 
lear knights over the other side’s numer- 
ous pawns, the other was the certainty 
that the knights had an assured capacity 
for mutuul destruction, including that of 
the pawns loo. 

The gloomy philosophy of “mutual 
assured destruction” held forth the pro- 
mise of security hy virtue of shared risk. 
Both sides were bound to realise llial 
[heir own populations, and those or 
l heir allies, were hostages and guaran- 
tors of best nuclear behaviour. 

In the 1973 anti-ballistic missile trea- 
ty this led to the formula of a mutual 
renunciation of, not to say a ban on, an- 
ti-missile capacity. 

Arms control came toTorm a part of 
security policy. Now, with fear and hope 
exerting a profound effect on the open 
societies of the West, it also forms part 
of strategy by other ntoans. 

The players havo never played the game 
according to the same rules. Below officer 
level the Soviet Union has sincc 1 970 built 
up a fresh potential of medium-range mis- 
siles that threaten the Western pawns but 
nut the American knights. 

Nato responded with missile moder- 
nisation and a demonstration of nuclear 
solidarity. The result has been a fresh 
stalemate and a precarious balance. 

At the same time the Americans are 
trying to gain safety from war between 
the knights by SDI, while the Soviet Un- 



Joint missile deal 

Bonn Defence Minister Manfred Wdrner (left) and American Defence Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger signing in Washington a deal to make Jointly a na- 
val missile, the Rolling Airframe Missile (scale model at rear). ^k'ticio; tlp«> 


ion is. busily t'liysigcd in cniuilor-rc- 
ficurch and development that has yet to 
he given a corresponding name. 

Will the double zero solution bring 
the game to nil end, tilting the hoard? 
President Reagan is keen to case the 
burden on his hard-hit Presidency by 
notching up a negotiated success in 
Geneva, preferably covering SDI. 

At the same lime America would 
dearly like to escape the consequences 
or the fact dial European security re- 
quires Ihc United Slates to throw its 
own security into the balance. 

America may not be turning to isola- 
tionism, but both ends of the US politi- 
cal spectrum arc agreed in seeking to es- 
tablish a safety margin and gain sover- 
eignty and distance from ihc nuclear 
risk posed by Central Europe. 

That may not decide the outcome of 
the game under way in connection with 
the order and shape of Europe, but it 
seems sure to bring about change. 

As Lothar Riihl of the Bonn Defence 
Ministry wrote in his Miitelstreckenwaf- 
)vn in Europn (Medium-Range Wea- 
pons in Europe), 1987: 

The military geographic situation in Eu- 
rope will favour the waging of a limited 
war by the Soviet Union “if resort to nuc- 
lear weapons by Nato can be ruled out." 

Soviet nuclear armament has far- 
reaching regional aggressive options the 
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purpose of which is to block Naui's es- 
calation capability in the event of an at- 
tack on Western Europe; 

“Thai was why Nulo's tiller to dis- 
pense with hind-based longci -range in- 
termediate n uc I cur forces capable of 
reaching Soviet territory was of such en- 
ormous ami exemplary strategic and 
political importance — and why it 
prompted Soviet interest, even if only at 
a laic stage, in their elimination.” 

The double zero .solution etuis a nuc- 
lear commitment in Europe that Ameri- 
ca has conic to rcgartl as a burden. If 
arms control makes any lurllier head- 
way Bonn may find itself in a dilemma. 

it could find itself on its own ns a lo- 
cation of short- range nuclear systems, 
and separated from the West by a fire- 
screen the existence of which might 
have far-rcaching politico-psychologi- 
cal consequences. 

Either that or it might be denuclea- 
rised, in whjcli the pawns would be on 
their own, without cover. Neither op- 
tion can be in Nato's interest. 

In this situation it is important to make 
sure what the basis of security and deterr- 
ence is. Coupling European and US secur- 
ity is riot a matter of technical or military 
means but of US resolve to moke Europe’s 
security America's own and of how the So- 
viet Union views this attitude. 

Arms are a symbol and an ultima ra- 
tio. They are not the substance that 
holds the Atlantic alliance together. So 
it would be an exaggeration — and polit- 
ically unwise — to talk in terms of de- 
coupling. 

To do so could prove to be a self-ful- 
filling prophecy, and the game of chess 
is not yet over. 

The pawns will continue to need the 
knights for some lime. Otherwise the 
war of pawns would be over before it 
had even begun. 

Michael Sliirmer 

(Frank tuner A! 1^ era cine Zciiung 
fiir Deutschland, 25 July 1987) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Strides or just 
steps ? The 
Gorbachov era 

T he West has been confronted with 
constant change since Mr Gorba- 
chov came to office in Moscow. Views 
on what the Soviet leader have done 
vary widely. 

Uncritical admirers seeing him as a 
sort of prince of peace and b ringer of 
salvation. This school of thought argues 
that sinister figures in the corridors oF 
power in the Wesi are trying to trip him 
up. 

However, other people feel that so far 
there has been little real change in the 
Soviet Union. 

Gorbachov’s ini natives may be no 
more than words and they must at least 
be viewed with mistrust. Even if he is 
serious about reforms, success is not as- 
sured. 

Gorbachov policies, especially how 
they are affecting Moscow’s allies in 
Eastern and South-East Europe, were 
discussed at a meeting of the South-East 
Europe Association held near Bonn. 

The prevailing view was that Mr 
Gorbachov’s reforms are still in their 
early days and have yet to achieve more 
than limited tangible results. 

Mention was made of greater open- 
ness, of improvements in the legal sys- 
tem. of revolutionary economic ideas 
and of u more icafistic foreign policy 
toward the West. 

'-“T'hc'Sovtex -Dhton-ctearty-wanlccVTC- - 
form, change and broad modernisation 
of the socialist system on a broad basis. 

Thai meant new situations for the 
West in many sectors. There was no 
point in classifying developments solely 
m terms of good or bad; what maticred 
was to keep a close eye on trends and to 
maintain the ability to react politically. 

In such a large country as the Soviet 
Union, traditionally governed along au- 
thoritarian lines, the wind of change, at- 
mospheric and other imponderables 
must not be underestimated. 

Changes in outlook at the top have al- 
ways had a striking effect. The political 
leadership and the intelligentsia, as the 
backbone of Mr Gorbachov's support, 
have always counted for more in Russia 
than elsewhere. 

But although it is true that both the 
machinery of government and the pub- 
lic, whose standard of living has not im- 
proved more lhan slightly, don’t like the 
pains reform brings, both must take 
their bearings from the reformer. Gorb- 
achov. 

Political effect has been achieved less 
by specific formulas and measures than 
^ .creating a climate of opinion in 
which food for thought was important 
and thought itself was allowed greater 
freedom. 

Even if Mr Gorbachov were, in the fi- 
nal analysis, to fail in his bid for change, 
the Soviet Union would still never again 
be the same as it had been under Brezh- 


Mr Gorbachov was developing a poli- 
tical effect because, rightly or wrongly, 
he was felt to stand for something (he 
peoples of Eastern Europe and their in- 
tellectuals demanded of their own lead- 
erships. 

Mr Gorbachov was said in these 
countries to advocate more open, more 
democratic, freer conditions. He had 
realised iJint people could not be ex- 
pected to devote effort or voice appro- 
val unless they were offered something, 
both materially and intellectually, in re- 
turn. 

The theory of “national independ- 
ence and “individual circumstances” 
that used to be advanced in defence of 
reform tendencies against Soviet he- 
gemony in East and South-East Europe 
is now said to be wielded as an argu- 
ment by East European leaders who in- 
sist on dogmatic positions and oppose 
reforms. 

Some leaderships are felt to face two- 
fold pressure, domestic and external, 
will] the ball in their court. 

Individual groups among the leader- 
ship, in Czechoslovakia for instance, are 
well aware that they stand to derive pol- 
itical benefit from identifying them- 
selves with Mr Gorbachov, 

Rumania under Mr Ceausescu is way 
out on a limb, having become equally 
unattractive as n partner for both East 
and West. 

Mr Gorbachov, the conference was 
fold, had takep great care during his vis- 
it to Bucharest to respect Rumania's na- 
tional independence. But lie was look- 
ing beyond Mr Cenuseseu and his dy- 
nasty. 

Poland probably sees Mr Gorba- 
chov's ideas as a mnjor impetus, while 

A 0 - them | 


Syria returns to diplomatic 
favour with the West 


rAllaemmie 


Unlike Nikita Khrushchev, the pres- 
ent Soviet leader was a man who 
thought in an orderly manner, and his 
rational initiatives were likely to be 
more longlivcd than Khrushchcv’semo- 
tions. ‘ < 

As for Eastern and South-East Eu- 
rope, abstraction from the "specific 
Gorbachov” was said to be even more 
far-reaching. 


too, with substantial amendments of its 
own. 

In Czechoslovakia and Easi Germany 
K would scein uncertain whether Mr 
Gorbachov's reform moves extend to 
politics or nol. Mere economic reforms 
are probably favoured everywhere but 
in Rumania. But political reforms and 
dcmocraiisatlon seem unwelcome. 

If that continues to be the case, a 
number of East Bloc leaderships might 
run into difficulties even though Mr 
Gorbachov may not want them to do so. 

Hungary, which has so far led the re- 
form field in the East Bloc, has had to 
bear the brun t of widespread criticism. 

Hungarian reforms are now accepted, 
less because Mr Gorbachov himself 
would like to emulate them than be- 
cause they are in keeping with the quest 
for new approaches and answers the So- 
viet leader feel ought in future to be the 
yardstick of communist activity. 

Does that mean Hungary will cease to 
be a special case? The answer in Budap- 
est appears Ip be that after carrying out 
its programme of economic reforms 
Hungary now faces the problem of poli- 
tical democratisation. 

At the same time economic reforms 
must be implemented more thoroughly 
and in a more root-and-branch manner, 
given the serious difficulties they face! 
So many Hungarians feel their country 
can keep up its pioneering role. 

The conference also dealt with 
whether Mr Gorbachov's striving for 
modernisation" of the communist em- 
pire and for even closer cooperation 
might not hamper East Bloc countries 
Continued on page 13 


; T'hc official Syrian party newspaper, 
j X .4/ Rauih, says the country again has 
. diplomatic links with the West because 
accusations that it was actively involved 
in terrorism were untrue. 

The Americans, who have re-esta- 
blished diplomniic links, see it differ- 
ently. They say Syria has changed its al- 
titude toward terrorism — for example, 
it has closed the Damascus office of the 
notorious terrorist, Abu Nidal. 

Whichever view it more accurate, the 
fact remains that President Reagan sent 
his UN ambassador, Vernon Walters, to 
Damascus and that Bonn and Damascus 
have exchanged ambassadors again. 

Relations between Syria and the West 
reached a low point last autumn when 
America, Briiain and the Wcsi Ger- 
many accused the Syrian secret service 
of taking part in several terrorist at- 
tacks. 

Now, it hardly matters whether the 
West has suddenly been convinced that 
Syria is the picture of innocence. 

The Bonn government recalled its 
ambassador, who was due to he re- 
placed in nny case, reluctantly and only 
under US and British pressure. 

Western governments have since 
conic to realise that no political prog- 
ress in the Middle East is possible with- 
out Syria. A Middle East conference 
cannot, far instance, be held without it. 

Active, constructive Syrian participa- 
lum is essential, otherwise u conference 

liiimy that there will he no separate 
peace treaty between Jordan and Israel. 

Jordan could only come to terms with 
Israel, terms it could survive politically 
and militarily with regard to Syria, if Is- 
rnel were to make substantial conces- 
sions such ns returning the West Bank 
to Amman, which is an unlikely pro- 
spect. 

Jordan has also long sought to return 
to the Arab fold, as It were, and to pers- 
uade Syria to scrap its alliance with Iran 
and come to reconciliation terms with 
Iraq. 

King Hussein's skilful diplomacy has 
succeeded in arranging one meeting be- 
tween "arch-enemies'' President Assad 
of Syria and Saddam Hussein of Iraq 1 
and a further meeting is planned. ’ < 

King Hussein cannot afford to jeo- ' 
pardise diplomatic moves he has mas- 
terminded for nearly two years by cn- 1 
tenng into negotiations with Israel on a c 
separate peace. He can merely use the c 
option to exert pressure on the Syrian 1 
leader. 

Yet this card is not a very high trump. [ 
If Iraq and Syria are “reconciled," Jor- * 
dan would have to join them at a Middle 
East conference. 

A further motiving force for intra-Ar- ‘ 
ab reconciliation is King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia, host of the long-planned and 
constantly postpoed Arab summit con- 
ference. 

He needs the conference to be a suc- 
cess, and no Middle East conference is 
like y to be held before an Arab summit 
conference is successfully held, demon- 
strating a minimum of Arab unity. 

The Soviet aim is to lend diplomatic 
assistance in arranging an Arab summit 
conference and then to take part in a " 
Middle East conference as the godfath- 
er oi Arab unity, as it were; 


The Soviet Union was a motive 
Mil- mid-April VLO SU1M J“ 
Algiers, for instance. ™ 

It comes its no surprise to (earn ft,, 
rnlra- Arab reconciliation talks* i 
elude specific offers, with Preside,* ' 
sad being told Kuwait and Saudi Ante 
were prepared to supply Sv ria 
50,(int) barrels of oil a day ifhe^W 
scrap his alliance with Iran. 

Thai would he more ihno enough,, 
offset the one million ions a year ha 
currently ships 10 Syria free of chaotic 
keep President Assad sweet. 

There can he little doubt that the Syr- 
ian leader has steadily regained ground 
of lme after having been left in a politi- 
cal limbo when his count ry was accused 
ol being actively associated wVtRUava- 

ism. 

President Assad's commitments ii 
Lebanon dearly impose a heavy burden 
on Syria, although they have broughi 1 
political benefits. 1 

He may not have succeeded in lib- 
eral ing Western hostages from pro-Ira- 
nian guerrilla captivity; the kidnapping 
til an American journalist from under 
Syrian eyes was evidently intended asi 
challenge to President Assad. 

Mm there can he no settlement in If 

bum'll either without Syrian nntlkp- 

‘" fflT H ’ JI I U l f|' l |I MJvm. * 

Danny Chamoun, a possible Maron- 
ite Christian candidate for the Ketone* 
presidency, may have loured the United 
States canvassing suppor t f„ r his idea? 

1 he markedly anti-Syrian comman- 
der of the Christian militia Forces Lib* 
nniscs, Samir Gcagcn, may also plan to 
tour the United States to canvass sup- 
port. 

Hut the fact remains that the Syrian 
connection carries more weight inLe 
hanon. 

Syria now plans to convene fl Lcb> 
nesc National Alliance in Damascus 
consisting of its allies the Druses, iht 
moderate Shi’iics and the Sunnites, that j 
will be of greater politic*/ importance i 
than the loose tics hetween Chamoifl, f 
Geagca and the Maronile Preskk*’ i 
Amin Gcmaycl. 

So President Assad's diploma^ 
regained momentum, anil virtually n ® De 
of the numerous Middle East conflfc 15 
can be resolved without Syrian parliei - 
palion. 

He could even bring about a political 
change in the Gulf War — by severing . 
his alliance tics with Iran. 

HeikoHotm 

(Siiddeuibche Zcilung, Munich, 27 July NNfl) 1 
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Bonn Labour Minister Norberl Blum 
lots caused a furore by telling Chilean 
dictator Pinnchot to his face in Santiago 
that the Chilean government tortures 
its political opponents. Bliim was on an 
official visit. He received support fi-oni 
his Christian Democrat colleagues hack 
in Germany, hut criticism from the Ba- 
varian wing or the parly, the Christian 
Social Union. The minister, who has 
connections with Amnesty Internation- 
al, was among other firings gathering in- 
formation in Chile about 15 Chileans 
facing terrorist charges who want politi- 
cal asylum in West Germany. He is cutt- 
ing short his trip to South America to 
attend a meeting of the Bundestag for- 
eign affairs committee called to discuss 
the Chile affair. 

T he press conference given by C'DU 
business manager Hciner Geissler was 
officially described as a presentation of 
“Key Working Issues of the C'DU as a Peo- 
ple's Party of the Centre”. 

But the predominant theme was the vis- 
it lo Chile by Bonn Lubour Minister Nor- 
bert Bliim. 

Bliim. who is one of the seven deputy 
chairman of the CDU, was requested by 
the party presidium to represent German 
Christian Democrats at a celebration of 
the 30th anniversary of the Chilean sister 
party in Santiago. 

At the same time he was, as government 
spokesman Friedhelm Osi put it, en route 
“on behalf of the Federal Chancellor” to 
gaiher on-the-spot information on 15 Chi-' 
leans who may be sentenced to death and 
who have sought political asylum in the 
Federal Republic. 

The issue has caused a dispute within 
the coalition.AII 15 applicants, two of 
them women, belong to the banned Move- 
uivu, „r ihr Rrvnhitinnnry I f'fi /MlRi 
which has taken up arms against' the Pino- 
chet regime. 

The 15 stand accused of having taken 
part in armed holdups, bomb attacks and 
murders and have been in custody for be- 
tween four and seven years. 

Four of the underground fighters 
were sentenced to death but a further 
hearing could overturn this. The others 
are also likely to receive the denth sent- 
ence. 

Since 1975 a special decree (Decree 
504) has been in force in Chile accord- 
ing to which an official prison sentence 
— not, however, the death penalty — 
can be commuted upon request to de- 
portation. 

Anyone who wants to ensure the re- 
lease of the J5 Chileans, therefore, must 
try to reduce the sentence from the death 
penally to imprisonment first. 

The next step is to find a country will- 
ing to gram asylum to the persons in 
question. 

• Several Western European countries, 
including Belgium. Franco and Austria, 
have, following inquiries by the relatives of 
the 15 Chileans, i announced that they 
would he willing to gram asylum. . 

The West German Lander Bremen, 
Hamburg and Saarland (all led by SPD 
governments) as well as Hesse and Lower 
Saxony (CDU-lcd) would affurd refuge to 
the Chileans to save their lives. 

Bonn Interior Minister Friedrich Zim- 
mermann (CSU). however, has misgivings 
about whether such a move is justifiable 
from a security. point of view. 

Unmoved by his awareness of the exist- 
ence of torture in Chilean prisons Zim- 
mermann announced that “existing secur- 
ity reservations must be weighed up 
against humanitarian aspects” 

During two cabinet meetings on 24 
June and 23 July the Bonn government 
was forced to discuss this problem after 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 


■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Minister causes row with 
Chilean torture comment 


(FDP) had taken up this issue and, coniary 
to the opinion epxresscd by Interior Min- 
ister Zimmermann, came out in favour of 
granting asylum to the Chileans threatened 
by the death sentence “for humanitarian 
reasons”. 

Chancellor Knlil was unable in settle 
the dispute and called upon his cabinet 
ministers to wail until the final verdicts 
have heen returned in Chile before taking 
a decision. 

Kohl then urged his ministers to dem- 
onstrate “unity and solidarity", tidied up 
his desk and went on holiday in Austria. 

After a public row flared up despite 
Kohl's soothing words all the Chancellor 
could say was an unimaginative “No com- 
ment”. 

It is hardly likely that Bliim, who began 
his trip to Chile on 23 July in order to, as 
the CDU press office announced, “support 
human rights and democracy", knew noth- 
ing about the cabinet arrangements. 

It is equally improbable that Kohl was 
surprised when he heard about the re- 
marks made in Chile by his Labour Minis- 
ter. 

Although other federal ministers be- 
fore Bliim, for example Hans Matthdfer 
(SPD), referred to the dictators who 
have ruled in Chile for fourteen years as 
a “bunch of murderers” none have 
caused such a stir. 


The majority of Wesi German newspa- 
pers and even the foreign press have ex- 
pressed their respect at Bilim's courageous 
stance. 

Although Nnrhcrt Bliim (52) hus a 
reputation for making the odd rash re- 
mark he is a professional politician and 
knows when people are most likely lo sit 
up and listen to his own personal views. 

Before setting off for Chile Bliim al- 
ready fixed numerous dates (or telephone 
culls with Wesi German journalists. 

These interviews ensured that Blum’s 
unambiguous remarks (“There are no di- 
plomatic considerations, no fair- weather- 
ing, only contempt and abhorrence") were 
given full coverage by the media. 

It can be taken for granted that Bliitn al- 
so knew that he would annoy Interior 
Minister Zimmermann as well as CSU 
chairman Franz Josef Strauss. 

Strauss reacted promptly: “This is not 
the embarrassing action of some ignorant 
tourist who has lost his way in the field of 
foreign policy, but a federal minisier and 
memher of the CDU who has stabbed the 
Interior Minister of his own government in 
the back”. 

Zimmerman in the meantime an- 
nounced that he would ring up Bliim in 
Chile and ask him "whether he took the 
opportunity lo talk to the relatives of the 
victims, the bank employees and car- 


park iillcihlunls who were shot dead, 
and not just to the relatives ul the ter- 
rorists”. 

“I shall ask him,” he continued, “wheth- 
er lie has spoken in the willows and or- 
phans of ihn.se who were murdered anil 
were victims of the bomb at tucks, and 
what they think about the situation and 
justice in Chile". 

This statement reveals the back- 
ground in the coalition dispute: the FDP 
and large part of the CDU support file 
grunting of asylum lo the tortured Chi- 
leans threatened by the death sentence, 
whereas the CSU emphasises the secur- 
ity risks of allowing terrorists to enter 
the country. 

The crimes committed by the military 
junta and the death squads they cover up 
is a secondary aspect (or the CSU. 

Zimmermann did nol make his an- 
nounced phone call and will now have 
lo wait until Blum, whose visit to Chile 
will be followed by an adventure holi- 
day in Brazil, returns lo Bonn in mid- 
August. 

Heiner Geissler, however, managed to 
track down his party colleague in the Peru- 
vian capital Lima and talk lo him on the 
phone. 

The CDU general secretary, who wants 
to take up the problem of “human rights”, 
publicly gave Bliim his full support — in 
the name of Chancellor Kohl too — and 
was equally outspoken In his views about 
the military rule uf Strauss friend Pino- 
chet. 

“They arc fascists, whose only criticism 
of the German Nazis is the fact that Hiller 


lost the war.” 


Helmut Lolhdffcl 


iFrnnkfurici Rundschau, 2N July I 


rangling within the Bonn coalition 

nnntinl lv. ,liuiii.ki>il SIS u nioiv* 

sforrti in a'teacup'cvcn' though some of the 
gibes and clashes of ideas and suggestions 
and rejections arc due to silly-season sen- 
sationalism and a lust for headlines. 

In other years, top-ranking Bonn politi- 
cians have managed to steer elenr of this 
kind of publicity. Today’s controversies 
and their protagonists are of a different 
calibre. 

The sharp criticism levelled by the CSU 
“troika” of Franz Josef Strauss, Edmund 
Stoibcr and Gerold Tandlcr, at the CDU 
leadership and the FDP shows this clearly 
enough. 

The dispute over disarmament, 
Deutschlandpolitik. tax cuts, subsidies for 
farmers and hundreds of other branches of 
industry, demonstration laws, the problem 
of foreigners etc. have all revealed that 
many leading figures in the Bonn coalition 
are permamenily getting on each other's 
nerves. 

Apart from the usual party-political in- 
fighting structural differences in the con- 
cept of the coalition and with regard to vo- 
ter potential nre major reasons fur the rift. 

Chancellor Kuhl's call fur greater disci- 
pline is of very little if any use. 

On the contrary. Kohl himself has been 
repeatedly accused of being a weak leader 
and lacking competence, and according in 
CSU chairman Strauss the criticism has 
not altered the situation. 

The Chancellor and chairman of the 
CDU may nol be all thni familiar with the 
complicated and problem-laden fields, of 
foreign, security, fiscal or social policy. 

He knows, however, that there is no alt- 
ernative to the C’DU/CSU/FDP coalition, 
and lo his own person, for some time to 
come. 

This explains why the seemingly un- 
flappable Chancellor has survived for so 
long and kept his rivals at bay. 

This could change. In the CDU, and 
above all in the CSU with its political roots 
in the traditional Bavarian-Swabian con- 


Coalition beset 
by internal 
bickering 

servatism. many conservative voters have 
lost their orientation. 

Numerous local conservative politicians 
feel the same way. 

They sec no sign of the fundamental 
change the conscrvntivc-cum-lihcra] gov- 
ernment promised in Bonn in 1 982. 

There has been no "clearing up”, “sort- 
ing things out”, “restoring of authority", 
“overcoming of immorality" or “upholding 
of values", they claim. 

They are expected to accept the fact 
that Russians, Americans and even the 
French ignore what they have believed for 
thirty years lo be “German interests", i.e. 
to accept that disarmament he negotiated 
with the same Communists who were criti- 
cised only yesterday as being unreliable. 

East German leader Erich Hunecker is 
to be welcomed with military honours in 
Bonn in September! 

The same people polemicise against 
“Brussels" who only recently advocated 
the speedy establishment of a united Eu- 
rope. 

Policies are planned for women, but no 
changes planned to the abortion laws . . . 

According to CSU all this is making 
more and more conservative voters refrain 
from voting. 

These voters, the CSU claims, must be 
given a new motivation by creating a dis- 
tinct party image and via subsidies. 

The CSU analysts apparently ignore the 
fact that completely different motives exist 
among non-voters, namely frustration at 
the loss of power by political parties and 
their empty promises. 

It is hoped that more money and stricter 
laws will restore the world of values which 


can no longer he restored in its previous 
form. 

Together with personal envy this is the 
most deeply-rooted reason for the dislike 
of the FDP. 

Should this party of freethinkers aiul 
mobility be allowed to determine coalition 
policy guidelines? 

The Bavarian CSU leaders cannot ac- 
cept this fact. 

On the other hand, wc find the more 
opnc- minded CDU politicaiis ami the 
FDP. 

Their analyses (by Geissler, Bliim, 
Schiiiihlu, Siissmuih and Bicdenkopf) dif- 
fer substantially from those of the CSU. 

In the FDP, which still has its truditinnal 
spectrum (between left isl-lihe rat and right- 
wing-liberal), there appears to he a more 
stable congruence with new sections of the 
electorate. 

Genscher, with his wealth of experience 
and intellectual capacity, has excellent 
party colleagues, 

Both the CDU and the FDP are aware 
of the rapidly changing structures in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in Easi- 
West relations and in Europe. 

’I he sights of party strategists are set 
on the segments of the electorate which 
will make or break the elections of tom- 
orrow: the new middle class, the blue- 
collar careerists, the senior-ranking em- 
ployees, the lechnicu! intelligentsia, and, 
last hut not least, the better qualified 
women. 

A new thinking has emerged in these 
groups and, consequently, a language 
which bears little resemblance to that used 
by those who fear change. 

Although the Bonn coalition is not in je- 
opardy there is growing dissatisfaction. 

Nerves arc chafed by conflicting op- 
tions. concepts and calculations. 

When Chancellor Kohl returns from 
his holidays in Austria he has an uphill 
climb ahead. 

Hans H eigen 

Ibudiicuibchi! Zcilung, Munich. 27 July 
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PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


Jenninger, the nation’s political Third 
Man, doesn’t stand on ceremony 

fit? SlH'nlwfT I>r fhn Pian.-ln.!..,-. m.i 


T hc Speaker of the Bundestag' Plii- 
X tipp Jenninger. is a vastly dirferem 
iigurc from his predecessor, Rainer 
Barzci, 

Jenninger is refreshingly naiurnJ. He 
doesn't assume airs and graces. Bin if he 
lacks Barrel’s notorious unctuousness 
ls cquaJly true that he lacks Barzel’.s 
intellectual bite. 

Barzef. who resigned in I OS -4 follow- 
ing allegations of receiving illegal pay- 
ments, often bore his parliamentary sta- 
tus as if it were some kind of mons- 
trance. 

Jenninger says he did not try to be- 
come the Speaker but now, having got 
there, he "welcomes it wholeheartedly". 

Parliamentarians from all the politi- 
cal parties represented in the Bundestag 
are by and large satisfied with him. 

Jenninger is a lawyer who had n suc- 
cessful career in the civil service and 
then made an impressive entry into the 
world of politics. 

The job of Speaker was, so to speak, 
handed to him on a plate. It was above 
all as a result of his close ties with Hel- 
mut Kohl. 

The fact that Jenninger previously 
worked for Franz Josef Strauss and was 
appointed parliamentary secretary by 
former Bonn President Karl Cantons 
broadened the horizon of his political 
activities for the CDU and CSU at an 
early stage. . 

The decisive political figure in his < 
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life, however, apart from the man Jen- 
ninger often refers to himself. Heinrich 
Krone, was Helmut Kohl. 

Those better acquainted with Jen- 
nifer claim that he has in the meantime 
moved out of the shadow of being a 

junior partner to Kohl. 

Nevertheless, he has remained Kohl's 
close friend, and they both travel to 
Austria during their Easter holidays to 
lose a bit of weight. 

Jenninger is aware of the fact that his 
close relationship with Kohl is not en- 
tirely without problems. 

In an interview in which he declared 
his fundamental loyalty to the essence 
of political collaboration he also admit- 
ted his “friendly relationship" to Kohl. 

He pointed out that he has also repri- 
manded Kohl in the Bundestag for his 

. lo ° ready usage of the word "hypoc- 
rite". 

The declaration of practised impar- 
tiality was totally unnecessary, since this 
should he taken for granted. 

The attempt to publicly tone down 
the intensity of his friendship with Kohl 
is rooted in the fact that Kohl singled 
him out for the job of Bundestag Spenk- 
er J*.‘ tCr Rainer Barzel was obliged to re- 


sign on 26 October. 1984. Jentiinger 
never thought this possible. What is 
more, he would liked to have remained 
minister of state responsible lor 
Pcnt.sch/iint/po/itik in the Federal Chan- 
cellery - u close adviser to Chancellor 
Kohl. 

Yet he was not in the executive long 
enough to establish roots there. 

He was still a parliamentarian 
through and through, a fact which was 
not merely due to the thorough knowl- 
edge of the standing orders of the Bun- 
destag acquired during his period ns 
parliamentary secretary. 

The office of Bundestag Speaker, 
however, stiil seems to be a problem for 
Jenninger. 

The Speaker’s task is a difficult one 
since despite the fact that he is the third 
most important politician in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in terms of proto- 
col (following the federal president and 
the president of the H mules, at) lie has 
little influence on day-to-day politics 
i.c, on the operative shaping of policies. 

All he can do is try and build bridges 
. e twcen the various parliamentary parl- 
ies via his words and his personality. 

To he successful the authority of of- 
fice must be complemented by the au- 
thority of personality. 

Jenninger has always been fascinated 
by DeuischlatuijioUtik. 

Before liis appointment as minister of 
state in the Bunn Chancellery, however 

^rriiir.ii .1. . i ^ 1 • 
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Jenninger. 
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field XPCr * ' n ,hlS comroversi ;«f policy 

Jciiningcr’s list of wlinl ninkes a good 
Bundestag Speaker is a long one. Does 
lie measure up to his own yardstick? 

His political influence docs Indeed 
seem paltry, and his membership of the 
CDU presidium cannot alter this fact. 

Jenninger has realised that exerting 
influence vin the force of word and per- 
sonality “takes time". 

Nevertheless, the current Bundestag 
Speaker is, as Chancellor Kohl would 
say. on the right track. 

Wenninger's parliamentary adversa- 
ries confirm that he not only has good 
intentions but that he also demonstrates 
a growing ability to lend his office im- 
partiality and ensure respect 

mZ:^::r id pariiamen ^ — 

The often inevitable pressure from 
Ins own CDU/CSU parliamentary 

group often makes him feci uneasy 

Members of the parliamentary oppo- 
sition occasionally claim that Jenninger 
lacks self-confidtnCe and sovereignty 8 
On the other hand, even Greens 
maintain that he has integrational abilit- 

^ Jenninger, who often flares up in 
pmate d'scussions, frequently disci- 

" e * 1 G [ eens ‘n the Bundestag in a 
rather thoughtless way. ' , ^ 

h ”i 5 , rcpr , im ? nds sound more pig - 
“ nd de ™ d Of humour than 
those dtshed out by the presiding offi- 
cers of other parliamentary bodies^ 

His predecessor Barzcl appeared to 
e more lenient towards the Greens 

even though this often seemed ’ 

Social •Democrats criticise that Jen- 
Bunde ST* t0 ° iitMc interesl the 

Bundestag s personnel policy 

■A though this is a traditional short- 
coming of the Bundestag Speaker . hL 
does not make the fact lhafthere ha" 


. been no regeneration of the parliamen- 
tary civil servants any less lamentable. 

n the other hand. Jenninger does 
show a strong interest in what issuer- 
ally termed parliamentary reform. 

He is ext randy concerned about the 
Tact that the Bimde.stag’s nraion is 
not what is should be. 

He constantly tells his fellow parts* 
[iicniarians to du less to puunutc theii 
own personal image and more to pro- 
mote that <>l the Bundestag as a consti- 
tutional organ. 

I hesc are mote than pleasant-sound- 
ing words. 

T he reserved Swabian Jenninger is 
noi a readily outgoing personality and 
dislikes attempts to "sell" him as a poli- 
(ieal star. 

Sueh abstinence is reflected in the 
fact ( hat Jenninger is one of the political 
iw> ■ r . iwnUilf 

charts. 

As regai ds^ Bundestag mailers jen- 
ninger is worried about the parliament' 
future. 

Will the Bundestag develop into a 
working parliament which, as it has 
done so far. deals with the minute tic 
, P ,J lilieal issues and discusses 
i r:i 1 'I s fre basically no mare 
l inn a notarial execution of the nrupn* 
■sals of the executive”? 

. Gr . ,s ti l rend towards a discus- 
sion lortnii? 

Jenninger is convinced that the Bun- 
icsiag cannot assume both functions ai 
once. 

The idea ol a discussion forum, which 
docs away with long-u inded speeches, 
lets the detailed legislative vs mV. be car- / 
ried out in special committees and f<“* 
centrales on committed debate ajIMA’ 
amental political issues, does have to 
appeal. 

The decision to build the Bundestag's 
new plenary hall as it round-shaped 
building would undoubtedly i.c good for 
such a furum. 

Jenninger was particularly involved 
in this question. 

He seemed unable to accept llic feeling 
thai the Bundestag could make itself seem 
ridiculous via its fickleness on this issue. 

He did not shy away from a conflict 
with Deputy Speaker Richard Sliicklcn 
Hnd assumed personal responsibly to 
the construction question. 

The decision has now been taken, and 
it should he pointed out that Jenninger 
was always known to prefer the clearly 
progressive round-shaped solution for 
the new plenary hall. 

In the end, however, he voted for the 
traditional form, apparently fearing that 
he would otherwise be left out on a limb. 

Steu Martenson 

(Deutsche 5 Allgcniuincs Son n tags bl 8 ’ 1, 

Hamburg. 2 August 19^) 
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German, American journalists discuss 
why the twain doesn’t meet 


A n American journalist says that if 
newspapers are lo survive, they 
must stay economically sound . This 
could only be achieved by being first 
with the news. 

The journalist was addressing a meet- 
ing of American and German journalists 
in Deidesheim, between Ludwigshafen 
and Kaiserslautern. 

He said that this meant there was no 
room for sentiment: first with the news 
meant first with the hard news. 

He said that in Germany, the idea of 
ethics was often quoted. But he suggest- 
ed that in practice, this noble quality 
was often ignored. 

He asked if German journalism could 
be judged by the standards it set itself. 
Was it, he asked, belter, more exact, 
more independent and more honest 
than American journalism? 

He spoke in a hushed silence not so 
much because of the words he used but 
because of how he spoke. 

He was speaking at the third Guten- 
berg Meeting. These meetings are de- 
signed to examine the Press on both 
sides of the Atlantic and to ask why 
journalists cannot find common yard- 
sticks to work to. 

They seek at least to establish how 
differences arise in nevvsgathering 
methods and how information is per- 
ceived and processed. 

The first meeting was held in Dei- 
desheim three years ago. the second last 
year in bosiun. mis year journalists 
from both sides of the Atlantic met in 
Deidesheim again. 

In both countries, the United States 







and Germany, freedom of communica- 
tion is constitutionally guaranteed on 
the basis of identical historical roots. 

Yet there are many difficulties in 
coming to terms on journalistic princi- 
ples. How far, for instance, does free- 
dom of opinion and freedom of access 
to information extend? 

Senator Gary Hart may not like what 
journalists get up to, but this personal 
distaste did not help him: the Press ran 
stories which implied that his sex habits 
were not beyond reproach — and he had 
to quit as a candidate for the Democrat- 
ic Presidential nomination. 

A German illustrated weekly has 
spent a fortune making sure it gets ex- 
clusive rights to non-official news (that 
is from the private people involved) in 
the case of Matthias Rust, the German 
teenager who landed a Cessna aircraft 
on Red Square. 

Where, as an American reporter re- 
cently asked, does that leave the princi- 
ples of freedom of information? Where 
are they laid down and who follows 
them? 

Politicians, communications experts 
and journalists know too little about 
each other. The differences between 

/XIUClK'Ull UllU Quill lull VluW.S kill fiuu- 

dom of information are due to tradition. 
Broadcasting is not a public service in 
(he United States. 


In 1979 US journalists were amazed 
to henr, at the Berlin radio show, Ger- 
man politicians outlining details of the 
first cable TV pilot projects involving 
commercial operators. 

“Do you mean to say there have been 
no commercial operators in the past?" 
they said. “Then your radio and TV are 
state-run.” 

-No. they aren’t,” they were told, 
"they arc self-governing corporations." 
— “But politicians are members of their 
governing bodies!" 

Thomas Wheeler, president of the US 
National Cable Television Association, 
agreed with Claus Detjcn, head of new 
media at the German Newspaper Pro- 
prietors Association, to hold talks. 

Experiences were regularly to be ex- 
changed, views outlined, differences of 
opinion spotlighted and consideration 
given to what, other than the Atlantic, 
separates America from Germany. 

The name chosen for these discus- 
sions, the Gutenberg Meeting, built a 
linguistic bridge inasmuch as it is ident- 
ical in English and German. 

It also established a link between the 
printer’s art of old and the new elec- 
tronic media. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s 
newspaper men in large numbers flew 
from Frankfurt lo New York, Washing- 
ton, Philadephia and Los Angeles lo see 
new radio and TV technologies in ac- 
tion. 

They uisu louk a utusei louk at i evo- 
lutionary new newspaper production 
techniques and sought advice in the Un- 
ited Stales, where microelectronics was 


most advanced in practical application. 
These fact-finding tours forged close 
personal links between publishers, jour- 
nalists and politicians: they were unable 
to eliminate serious differences of opin- 
ion. 

In return, US executives began to 
show keener interesl in Germany. Eu- 
rope rates at best a single mention in US 
newspapers, and then maybe on page 
17. 

But oddly enough a growing number 
of Americans have lately become more 
aware of the Old World even though 
this reawakening interest may not yet be 
reflected on the printed page. 

Last year's Gutenberg Meeting was 
held at the Castle, a historic Boston 
University building on the banks of the 
Charles River. 

The debate on media portrayal of 
Germany in America and vicc-versa 
reached its height when a US journalist 
contrasted ethics and economics in con- 
nection with the fact that US Press 
coverage of Europe was negligible 
whereas European coverage of America 
was disproportionately extensive — and 
usually negative. 

Economic considerations, he fell, 
were so self-evident that mistrust was 
unwarranted. He failed in sec- Imw the 
self-regulative potential of nil economic 
process could possibly be viewed with 
scepticism in the Federal Republic. 

Ethics and journalism, in contrast, 
was a topic for discussion by pcuple 
whose knowledge of journalism was 
derived from books rather than from 
practice. 

On this point many German journal- 
ists would probnhly agree. 

This year a main topic of the Dei- 
desheim debate was the legal and tech- 
nical obstructions that beset satellite 
Liiiiiiiiuiiieai'Hiiis. 

Ulrich Schulze 
(Frank Curtur ANgi-mcinc Zcitiiii)! 
fitr Dcucschlniid, 24 Jinn.- |0K7) 


I ssues in the Press tended to become 
clouded because the German Press 
used too many euphemisms, a commu- 
nications expert told the 28th meeting 
of Franco-German publicists in Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. 

Professor Hans Wagner, of Munich, 
said terms like termination of pregnan- 
cy instead of abortion and artificial in- 
semination rather than human experi- 
ments were used. 

Seventy Roman Catholic journalists 
from France and Germany were at the 
meeting, in the Auvergne, to exchange 
views on the subject of Taboos in the 
Media. 

A French editor said he was unable to 
understand what Professor Wagner was 
getting at. Professor Wagner had been 
asked to draw up a paper on Taboos in 
the Media and he dealt with it in a man- 
ner to be expected of a German acad- 
emic, theoretically and firmly convinced 
he was right. Wissenschaft (science, or 
academic expertise) iiberalles? 

Right he was in seeing taboos as “ne- 
gatively formulated norms” that led to 
certain topics not being mentioned in 
name or being dealt with onesidediy. 

Professor Wagner mentioned abor- 
tion, artificial insemination and Aids as 
examples of issues where important in- 
formation was not' published even in 
leading and highly respected newspa- 
pers. ■ 

Scientific knowledge about stages of 
un embryo’s development or -serious 
mental anguish by women who had 
abortions was brushed aside. 

Euphemisms were used, such as ter* 
mination of pregnancy rather than abor- 
tion, artificial insemination rather than 


Press ‘clouding issues by use 
of too many euphemisms’ 


human experiments, thus clouding the 
reul issues. 

The Aids debate similarly tended to 
ignore to promiscuity as a part of the 
problem. 

“Research findings" such as these, 
banal and contradictory, failed to make 
a meaningful contribution toward Fran- 
co-German dialogue. 

A working journalist's life is led in a 
world way distant from the ivory towers 
of Academe. It cannot be extricated 
from the pitfalls of subjectivity and bias. 

That is surely a fact of life Roman Ca- 
tholic journalists in particular must he 
aware of. It would have been more 
promising to probe journalists’ own ta- 
boos in Franco-German dialogue, but 
journalists tend to be reticent about 
them. 

Much though they may like to see 
themselves as taboo-breakers, they 
keep themselves very much taboo. 

In the final analysis anything and ev- 
erything — or, indeed, nothing — can be 
taboo. The topic was poorly chosen. 

Noel Copin. editor of the Catholic 
daily La Croix, outlined maxims based 
on practical and objective experience. 

Catholic journalists, he said, should 
be guided by the same criteria as others 
who feel committed to the truth in se- 
lecting and dealing with topics. 

Love of one’s fellow-man was a fur- 
ther yardstick, as was respect for what 
was sacrosanct to others. 


Liitlc is left of the tahoo syndrome 
when the individual allows himself to he 
guided by humnnity and goes about his 
work as a journalist with u modicum of 
honesty. 

International gatherings cannot be as- 
sessed in terms of their intellectual re- 
sults, and Franco-German encounters 
are no exception. The overriding atmos- 
phere was one of hospitality. 

The local hosts, such as the leading 
daily La Montague and the association 
of Catholic weeklies in the Rhone- 
Alpes and Auvergne region, testified to 
a sense of international friendship and 
community based on personal encoun- 
ter. 

So, in particular, did Jean-Marie Bru- 
not of Bayard, the leading Catholic pu- 
blishing house in Paris, the newly-elect- 
ed president of the International Ca- 
tholic Press Union and spokesman for 
his French colleagues.' 

Hubert Schone as president of the 
Association of Catholic Publicists said 
the next gathering would be held in June 
1988 in Ottobeuren, Bavaria. 

Much has been gained from interna- 
tional Press gatherings when journalists 
feel more clearly aware of where 'they 
stand after having been measured by 
others' yardsticks, bearing in mind that 
other languages are bound to remain 
“foreign" in their full splendour. 

For journalists, as for Christians, pro- 
vincialism is a constant danger In 


France the Catholic Church luis no- 
where near as much cash ax its German 
counterpart; Gorman Catholics pay a 
church tax that is levied as a percen- 
tage of income lax and deducted at 
source. 

But Him doesn't make the French 
Church any the poorer in spirituality. 
God leads n different life in France, 
and much can bo learnt from one's 
neighbour in respect of one’s own be- 
liefs. 

Thnt applies in equal measure to the 
sector the French have come to label as 
German “neuiro-nationalism” This 
point was illustrated in a short but strik- 
ing interview with Valery Giscard d’Es- 
taing. 

M. Giscard, a European-minded poli- 
tician who was French head of state 
Irom 1974 to 1981 . has now returned to 
“local'’ politics as chairman of the Au- 
vergne regional council. 

If German reunification on the basis 
of neutrality were to gain ground as a 
political objective, the life’s work of a 
Konrad Adenauer — and a Giscard 
d’Estaing — would be destroyed, 
French speakers made it clear. 

Germans in particular can learn from 
such international gatherings what it is 
to refer to Europe yet lo mean Heimat. 
or one’s own country. 

They were well able to do so in Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, capital of the Au- 
vergne, which has a city-centre square 
dominated by an equestrian statue of 
Vercingeiorix, who defended Gaul 
against Caesar. 

Hermann Bo venter 
(Das Phi-1 Biaeni. Bonn. I y July I VH7) 
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Queues get longer in bid 
for Japanese investment 

„ ,he P lanl r,ln "i«ii! find tnfcguanl i 
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/german industrial development ex- 
VJccu lives think Uiey have struck a 

lors SCf,,n f ° P0,en,inI Ja panesc invc.s- 

Development officials all over ihe 
country are rushing to persuade Japa- 
nese firms to invest - and give problem 
areas a boost. 

Incentives include low-cost factory 
sites, subsidies totalling up to 40 per 
cent of the sum invested and generous 
Housing arrangements for executives 
and their families. 

In the Rhine and Ruhr regions, hard 
mi by coal and steel crises, over 1 0,000 
Germans are already on the payroll of 

Japanese companies. 

In the past, Japanese trading firms 
have mainly established bridgeheads in 

SHn'T' 13 '’ bUI there is now a growing 
tendency among Japanese companies to 

■set up production facilities of their own 
in Germany. 

At the Dii.sscldorf office of Arthur 
nderson «ft Co., the accountants and 
management consultants, over 4l) Jam- 

N Of)fj ,T h niS h T a,ready lo ^ cd over ' 
ycar° h ° UrS ' ° f Consu,Ialion fees th " t 


the plant running and safeguard the 
company’s 350 jobs. 

Jhis talc taken from 
Wurttemberg m the south-west, is one 
dial will hopefully set an example. 

" development officials in B a d- 

a cn-\Vuritemberg untiringly stress how 
. smooth and successful the operation has- 
been. speculating that the Japanese 
might c. insider inking over other shake 
firms. 

i This ho P e is mu unfounded. Last year 
Japanese direct investment in the Fed- 

' riMl ,K CPI i l ’ liC re “ l >«‘ » record 
UM l.3bn that seems sure to be well ex- 
ceeded this year und in the years ahead 
Our capital investment in Germany 
and Europe is going to increase enor- 
mously. S ay S a senior official of the 
Ministry of international Trade and In- 
dustry in Tokyo. 

As if further examples were needed 
Minamt. the Japanese leisure company 
hasjust bough, Schloss Gymnich. the 
oated castle near Bonn that the Feder- 
3i government has used as a guest house 

DmS V,SUOrS f0r S0 "’ C *«“■ for 

The plan is t„ converi it inio n nnhlv i 
Z e cc ”‘™ fur iiard-workcd cm- I 
pan.v executives m.d politic™., - 
just Japanese. f 

•hwT 1 V ° lk " Wi,yCn ,,re l,cn efiiing from c 
ficturi™ T C ,nVasi0n i,,,d wil! ,J e mam,- i, 


, Ge . rd Frohlich, in charge of Japanese 8 T° yofa vans in Wolfsburg from 

^ the year after next as pan of closer cuon- 

ian industrial development aeenev in nTT 

Dusseldorf, is keen to step up the pace irv il has Japanese indiis- 

and lead the field. P * duidcd to concentrate on the Fcd- 

Consultants have even been commis- huLronf'* “ an im,l,s,rinl ,Wa «™ 

s?, ."jraasisr - w - ^ 

B "IF” 

“JT imp, ’ scli hy l,,c 

ing head office ro Dusseldorf la," ,h!x high pr^ue.i^ '^d fl»E fZZ 
success stories° Sh<ma8 ' of *■>““»>« 


tially niudci abroad; the corresponding 
figure for Japanese firms is a paltry 
three percent. 

In the past the United States has been 
the main beneficiary, accounting for 4u 
per cent ol Japanese exports, making it 
Toykii’s most important export market 
by far. 

Bui fiiiti-Japaue.se sentiment is gain- 
ic ing ground at an alarming rate in North 
America, where skies are overcast not 
i- only in connection with prohibited Jap- 
£ anesc high-tech exports to the Soviet 
Union hut also by Tcnrs of America ho- 
. mg exposed to too power a Japanese 
■ economic influence. 

1 u A iner ' ca niny ,,nL ’ Jay wake up. writes 
Wert, and find key uulusirics 
aro tin longer under US control. 

In Europe and the Federal Republic 
fears of this kind have yet to gain cur- 
rency. Politicians and economic deve- 
lopment officials are only ,00 keen to 
pave the way for Japanese investment 
Economic Affairs Minister Martin 
Herzog of Baden-Wiirttemhere. for in- 
stance. says there is no reason whatever 
to discriminate against Japanese capi- 
tal in the Federal Republic." 

Baden- Wurttemberg plans to set up 
tn a Japanese industrial park to pave ilk- 
way for smaller, high-tech firms from 
the Far East. 

Il tt'lii include n Japanese rcslauranl , 
lives' sohlH,i :ls special ineen- | 

'halfnrees other UuuU;, espeeiallv ' 
Nunh Rhine- Westphalia, nm i„ fan fa-- | 

fi L „ N ' n :; p'™”"™ 1 fupresenia.ive ul- 

^ » 


German firm A, 
deal with 
Soviet toolmak e 

SBcemerWadiridjffl, 


possible terms. 

North Rhine- Westphalia already has 
” well-developed Japanese infrastruc- 
ture a iu generous subsidies. Badcn- 
Wurncmberg has u, think nl something 
else to offer. 

Industrial development uresis tire few 
and Tar between in the south-west, so 
Baden- Wurttemberg sells its high loch 
and impressive economic potential for 
all it is worth. 

When he tours Japan Herr Flcrzoe 
mis no qualms about taking executives 
of Japanese companies in Buden- 

Shim. 8 ’ SUCh 35 S ° ny and CUi2cn - 

They outline everything in bright co- 
lours. Germans work hard and well, anti 
Swabian food - especially Spiitzle or 
noodles - is excellent! H ' 

August Riiubinger 
(Rheinischcr Mcrkur/Chriu und W e H. 

Bonn. 14 July ty« 7 j 


T!’. c rirM . com mvrei„| Soviet-^ 

i*P. Ihe firms are lleine„, :inn 
chanieal engineering and n| ani f 

TTr l ' n, " p;M,v ln Sl J 

Black Forest, und the Oril/Wv? 
Mudiine Tool Works in Mosco..^ 

( I here have been other joint Mk 
1,1 ,hcy ,,i, . vc been one-off \ mt( 
Mith as gas pipeline projects.) 

The Soviet firm’s managing dim 
Chikiryov. ,s quoted as taking to 
po hnen view of the venture ^ 
i-ulkd Honiatek. lie says it uiffhcfpAu 
company to implement the panr4i 

for better product tpialiiy. 

Ilomatek; with a projecto/f^f 
oi 1,1 1 be Soviet Union aiiAVJifntte 
Mluek Forest, plans to markets 
loos Hi in ing ecu ties anil Itaniki 
uies — mainly m third euunmcslai 
convert i hie enrieney. 

Managing diieciiu Reiner Lang ol 
ciiicninnn says one third of pmduc- 
non is to he expo 1 ted and the remninito 
tis'cil hi fit out Soviet factories. 

Joint ventures with Soviet compand 
have been promoted by politicians to 
only reluctantly accepted by WeMfic 
ministry lor lack of detailed arranp- 
nK 2V s ;| iul guarantees. 



succc«a«ri«Z B U,spcclacular . Jfl P an s enormous surplus in tradi* wirh h7Z 6 anu 

Sv ^' ««. - c 0 

By 1 990 Toshiba Consumer Products 

(Germany) GmbH are expected to en,! further. lhe pace 51,11 noodl « - is excellent! 

newlv-ooeLH° 0 x?- e T n slaff al ,heir . Germa " industry has 23 pet cenl of . . A “S™ R^binser 

sembly pfam Monchen S | ad b ach as- " s manufaclured goods made (or par- .Rhe,„,„he r Me rkur ,ch r K, unJ Wch. 

Hundreds of thousands of video cas- T • x 

SSSSyffK; T.ZS. Llsten > me old China, I know 

Zeda™e m 0 bfyte S Plflnt ' 5 high, ^ Ut °- |USt Wher0 fO nil i ^ ^ 

exa F ^ aEneticGmbHlotakaaa, >^ ere t0 P ut y°ur money 

OMi&Zv^iarZmp^r: GZ-n-^^^IS r P Z' T ^ " a add- 

ducS 'fa t? V£ im ° - a video * a P« pro- re P resen *ed in Chancellor Kohl’t w{ h fkiL' h 3 * 10 ' 3 ' bUSiness and a country 

^00 new y ’ crealm 8 estimated *2? ^legation there last month. yJ ” b polemiai - V 

-00 new jobs. One reason is that China is slowly Chinn- " 6 knows how d cep in debt 

Dcvebp Dr. Eisbein GmbH & Co a wT rging as 3 hi B h| y rated sovereien economic reformers are Dc! 

small German photocopier manufactu’r- ^ b,0r ’ . Another « that the pace of nesepL 0 " ^ estimated level of Chi- 
cr. ts yet another example of what a aod- ec ° nom,c relations have been slowine 8 ° ? reser ves, the total varies on 

sr — - -ft r.ir“ — ‘ — » Ss "sss-* ' 

-•nsZ^,Z r ar M AZtfrbZ g h“ f a A 75 r : "“the rf ^"mafa 

zr r e in ,he “4"? :Jcb « . ^bie-rZi: s, h i:f ch rf ,he japa -“ 

vas arguably on Jtslastlegs. T. ™ nh °o. reservations. l f- ascend ancy i n Asia 

Minolta has since replenished it with director in Com ™rzb a nk adepT at 3re als ° known lo be 

-c mca! Jtnou'-how and orders to keep another membe® o°f ChZcefeJtobfr COmpe,i,or5 "ndlle 0 " iegotfafa fa' 

Continued on page 8 
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Listen, me old China, I know 

just where to put your money 

GZ S r P Z' r Chi " a - a nrst-rafa 

Z r “f,"'! d Kohl's Z a " d a cot 


: ir "“t , T r cxa mpic of what a god- 
end financial inputs from the Far East 
can be. 

Last year Minolta Camera, of Ahr- 
ensburg, near Hamburg, bought a 75- 
per-cent stake in the company, which 

was arguably on its lastlegs 

Minolta has since replenished it with 
technical know-how and orders to keep 


the Soviet |>.irtncr in the venture mi 
* |* ,, *d a majority sliiireholding. Ik 

luting, who is experienced in trade «i 
lhe F.ast. seems unpcnuihcd in A 
1 point. 

His input into the joint veil tuic M 
MS ‘ s ’ aec °rJing to the /Vim/,1 repnrt,* 
cash automatic project equipment. ca 
bulnlnrs. copiers and the kno«-M< 

fits newly-developed I ieidi inachiin tot 
range. 

:Z;!Z" ik '^ i5 l>r"'idinj 
sqiure-nictre (nearly seven 
aerej site lor rent at its Moscow worb 
Pius buildings, housing ami other equip 
men,. The Soviet patent company is al- 
so '^vesting an unsjveified sum in cash. 

The parent companies differ consirf 
crafily m .size. Heinemann (imbli isdf 
successor to an Akriengcscllsdwfi - f 
public company, where Herr U*#* 
47, was appointed general 
me receiver in ]y«u. 

Under his management the cofflp*^ 
has risen like a phoenix from the ashes 
He bought the firm for DM 16m and 
nursed it hack into the black. Last yea 

l,s s,nff ,,f * totalled DM60m in turn- 
over. 

Herr Lang has long catered for the 
Soviet market and evidently been well 
satisfied with cooperation arrange- 
ments. 

. Ordzhonikidze, named after a Geor- 
gian revolutionary and contemporary of 
Stalin’s, was set up in 1 929 in accord- 
ance with a Parly conference decision 
and is one of the largest mechanical en- 
gineering groups in the Soviet Union. 

Chikiryov told Pruvda he feels the 
venture will make profits soon, and that 
they will increase. 

Other sources state that in five year* 
time Homatek hopes to be manufactur- 
ing 160 machine tools a year. 

Ham-J otic him Decked 
(Bremer Nachrichien. 20 July 1 9S7) 
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BANKING 


A financial giant is forced 
to broaden its horizons 


The change of leadership at Daimler- 
Benz last month was strongly influ- 
enced by Herr Alfred Hcrrhauscn, who 
is a member of the managing board of 
Deutsche Bank. Deutsche Bank owns 
28 per cent of Daimler-Benz. It has di- 
rect stakes in many other large German 
companies and members of its board sit 
on the supervisory boards of many other 
companies. Deutsche Bank’s assets of 
1.10 billion American dollars make it 
the 14 th biggest bank in the world. Its 
estimated operating profit last year of 5 
billion marks was more than the com- 
bined figure of Germany’s other two big 
trading banks, Drcsdner and Commerz- 
bank (2.3 billion marks.) Deutsche has 
6.6 million customers with 50,000 em- 
ployees. It has 1,410 branches, 65 out- 
side Germany. Deutsche Bank was 
founded in 1870 to finance industrial 
expansion and financial trade. It lost its 
assets after the Second World War but 
was re-established in 1957. It has now 
extensive commercial and investment 
banking interests in many parts of the 
world. Last year it bought Banca d'Am- 
erica c Italia, one of Italy's biggest 
banks. It has branches in 12 Asian 
countries through Deutsche Bank 
(Asia), formerly Eurasbank. In this arti- 
cle for Rheinischer Merkur/ Christ und 
Welt, Paul Bellinghauson looks at Ger- 
many's banking giant. 

I t is no exaggeration to say that Alfred 
Herrhausen, the man behind the 
change over at Daimler-Benz, is one of 
the most powerful and influential men 
in West German industry. 

Like his colleague, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Christians, the other managing board 
“spokesman” at Deutsche Bank, he is in- 
ternally an integrator and externally a 
representative. 

Deutsche bank s management board 
does not have a chief executive but fol- 
lows the principle of collective leader- 
ship with two board members, in the 
bank’s case, appointed as “spokesmen." 

Herrhausen brings these integrator 
and representational qualities to his 
chairmanship of the Daimler-Benz su- 
pervisory board, West Germany's big- 
gest company in terms of sales. 

For Herrhausen the change of ma- 
nagement in Stuttgart is certainly not a 
case like any other. It was a nerve- 
wracking business toppling a top ma- 
nager. 

He will take consolation from the 
thought that, with hindsight, he did what 
was best for the group and its workers. 

To this can be added that he is fasci- 
nated in getting things moving, arrang- 
ing things. 

Herrhausen became a banker by acci- 
dent. Indeed it was not on the cards that 


he should have a career in industry at 
all. It was not included in his career 
plans for Herrhausen does not place 
much value on such plans. He believes 
that in the main things turn out differ- 
ently to the way one thinks they will. 

He gives considerable emphasis to 
working systematically and in a planned 
manner. He also welcomes plenty of 
work. 

Herrhausen was horn in Essen in 
1930. During the war he attended a 
state school. Early on he showed a bent 
for philosophy — the influence of a Ca- 
tholic priest gave him a taste for specu- 
lation about existence and obligation. 

He would have liked to have studied 
philosophy in Cologne, but after the war 
there was no place for him. He had to be 
content with being able to study econ- 
omics there. 

He must have been very industrious. 
By 22 he had a degree in commerce, of 
the “Cologne School,” which at the time 
had n considerable reputation in West 
Germany. On the side he did a doctor- 
ate under Professor Theodor Wessels. 

The foundations for his career were 
laid. After a short interlude with Ruhr- 
gas Herrhausen found a job with Verei- 
nigte Elektriziliitswerke (VEWj in 
Dortmund. He had his first taste of 
banking during a year he spent in New 
York. 

However, he had nothing to do with 
the partial privatisation of VEW. He 

»vn« then lurlry Hi*, industry anil utilit- 
ies got him on the VEW board of ma- 
nagement at the age of 37. 

Obviously not entirely fulfilled with 
the job he introduced budding trades 
union officials into industry's secrets at 
the Dortmund Social Affairs Academy. 

Herrhausen then came to the atten- 
tion of Friedrich Wilhelm Christians of 
the Deutsche Bank, then a member of 
the VEW supervisory hoard. Christians 
lured him from VEW to the Deutsche 
Bank, where ho was with extraordinary 
speed appointed to be a member of the 
board of management. 

Christians had obviously made a wise 
choice. Herrhausen had to jump in at 
the deep end. Two companies in which 
Deutsche Bank were involved, the Stoll- 
werck chocolate manufacturers in Co- 
logne and the Continental Gummi- 
Werke in Hanover, were in serious trou- 
ble. 

With patience and considerable dog- 


gedness Herrhausen was able to get 
both companies out of trouble and 
make them again viable. 

His flair attracted attention in Bonn. 
The federal government appointed him 
to be one of lhe three moderators who 
were charged with developing a new 
concept for the West German steel in- 
dustry. 

But his good advice quickly disap- 
peared through the politicnl trap-door, 
much to Hcrrhausen's chagrin. He said 
that Bonn had let a good opportunity 
slip by. 

More fascinating than the task of try- 
ing to provide the West German steel 
industry with a new structure was the 
task given him in the middle of the 
1970s by the Finance Minister. He was 
appointed to the Bank Commission. 

This did not only involve the question 
of the banks' power and their controls. 
In this job Herrhausen was in his ele- 
ment. 

The question of power did not re- 
volve round the fact that the three big 
banks, Deutsche, Drcsdner and Com- 
merzbank, dominated the credits and 
deposits market and so could dictate 
conditions. Their position here was not 
so strong as it had been supposed. 

The total market share of the three in 
deposits and credits business was less 
than 10 percent. 

As seen by critics of a do-everything 
bank, the power is based much more in 
the concentration of credit business, 
equity holdings, proxy voting powers in 
Aktiengesellschaften, companies with li- 
mited liability and quoted shares, and 
the appointment of bank executives to 
supervisory hoards. This gave the banks 
ihe chance of moulding and influencing 
industry, effectively evnding controls. 

It was just this point that do-cvcry- 
thing hankers in general disputed, and 
Herrhausen in particular and energeti- 
cally. 

Hcrrhausen’s influence was discerni- 
ble in the main section of the Deutsche 
Bank's 1986 annua! report. It was dis- 
puted that ihe banks were powerful and 
could not be controlled. 

The passage read: “It cannot be ascer- 
tained that the banks have a too great 
influence and potential for moulding 
events. The power structure in our dem- 
ocratic society is not put out of balance 
by the banks. Critics have not produced 



The king-maker . . . Alfred Herrhausen 
with bank logo. (Phairc J.H. Dnrchingcrj 


evidence to the contrary." There has 
been dispute as to whether evidence was 
or was not produced. The Monopolies 
Commission took a different view. 

One has to prick up one’s ears when a 
prudent and experienced man such as 
State Secretary Otto Schlecht of the 
Economic Affairs Ministry is concerned 
whether the banks could have acquire 
for themselves power that economically 
and socially is questionable. 

Herrhausen is certain that competi- 
tion in the banking industry takes care 
of that, preventing the misuse of power. 
He said that competition was the most 
important and effective corrective and 
in West German bnnking competition 
was tough. 

That alone did not alter the fact ihnt 
the major banks, through the concentra- 
tion in their hands of inundates on su- 
pervisory boards, had access to n wealth 
of information and contacts that were 
worth a lot of money. 

According to the Association of Ger- 
man giro and savings hanks this concen- 
tration can bring about n conflict of in- 
terests and to a distortion of compel i- 
tivc positions. 

This tendency is accentuated when 
these banks have n innjor market share 
in the issuance of new shares which, be- 
cause they manage consortia, arc sold to 
their own customers. 

This again increases the volume of 
their proxy voting rights. 

Should this go to the Monopolies 
Commission the banks would have to 
reduce their participation in non-bank- 
ing companies to five per cent. 

To give some idea of what this in- 
volves: the Deutsche Bank has a partici- 
Contlnued on page 8 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany 1 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 1 1 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt . 

Federal Republic of Germany 
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Radicchios and raspberries 
at the crack of dawn 
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• I r* TJj» v w m M mg ■ < , ■ 

v‘> . v • : 

• v- 

ort than a million ions of fruir 


• • diesel smell in the shed where fruit and 

vegetables are mechanically weighed 
•v; „ p, i;ndMcin said: "A couple of years 

;■■■ JJf ' 11 S ,u ‘ d 4 was fl, H tif diesel fumes from 

• the trucks. 

m Trucks would still he driven into the 
nr Jheds if Munich’s SPD mayor Genre 
'* ^pnawmcr. during his first period in 
office had not had a head of his secre- 
tariat by die name of Pfundxtcin. 
Pfundsiein performed the same dut- 

- le L s under CSU mayor Erich Kiesl 
y lhat rankled with Kronawitter, 

t But before Kronawitter again took 

' a„Tpf ' T H ? T ° W " Ha " ,l,rec 

S. P w ndS u in m ° Ved ovcr q«>‘ckly to 
' "% He haJ ,earncd aM about 

knuckhng down to work in the mayor’s 
office in the Town Hall. * ' 

whiih dnrCd ,0 . do ,he »rong-man act 
hkh none of his predecessors had 
dared and pushed through regulations 
5?"" considerable opposing, rising 
hat omy electrically-powered forklift 
trucks w,th green number plates could 
be Us cd »n the market sheds. , 

The only exceptions were a f cw i 
brand-new diesel forklifts, hut they can 
on /n - 0 for a Vcr - v Kmiitftl period j 
bei jilaiev N,iir * cd ,,H ihcir yellow nuni- I 

nichi'i M,,ly U,w cars in M„- c 

. 7 - >' Lars “gn when, mi a S „ r j nsl Vl 

ri'y* i«w ln.ii « 


rnpcTiuyTfruLt”' 11 'l 11 " ,h “ wl,ol,! of E “' w-,'s' n<«i-|>i>lliiliiig. "'fllcrj 

nich Si u nd ^Tallies in Mu- w,ls horw duo* here and there lv , » 

nichhsclf of!? ‘ hc g °° d citl »n* «f Mu- i!. 1 ” "*?* rcd “PPlw. * * U 

” Isclf * of course. Ihere had been a I... „i . , . 

T hc city is still . . Miline 1 J" ,, 8 h l,,_ 


JV/Jore than a million tons of fruit 

hmTs K d vegetables, valued at 

Ccn r'^i T rC , hSmd,C£f in Munich's 
Central Market Iasi year. 

This was 14 per cent up <, n ,h c previ- 
ous year s figure, despite Chernobyl. 

Everything that is cultivated in hot- 
houses nil over the world finds its way 
J? the belly of Munich." the largest 
German fruit and vegetable market! in 
Liu rope second in size to Paris. 

c d^ ntra,Ml,rkel has Just ^Icbrat- 
cd its 75th anniversary. 

Radicdiio from Imly, „ , ypc nf , 

Greece' H ?"? " P * A 
recce. Behind them arc a few Iiun- 

-f 1 ", ol tomatoc* from Holland, a 

r 'untl and round - To ‘he 
right (here are violet aubergines. 

MmI/* ^™. riny morning in Shed 4 of 
Munich s Central Market. There is 

i nnno,,ncc meni of 

* fVea ,n thc trilffi c «cws o,i the ra- 

nmf T l “ lt \ ibc ehanh is d '^'m.i„gled 
. an f ,hc P«iche.s make way f„ r . 1 ,,, ’ f 1 

lei 1 trees and the bright tomatoes. 

Most of the trucks loaded with these 
runs anc I vegemble. have cm," fr„m 

after call- 

burg or «o ^ 

“ 







19Z0«! fr ° m * he cabba »" af «hB past 


lunirh* p Ch,m ! he lowers or t l ' Mun,cha > l ««i u royal eanii il . 0.1 

luntch s Frauen kin;h<> 1 not want tn mb t . ul l ,, V ,la lI “l 


saaaaFW 

The sheds in Munich’s Omni \a 
kc-l are already wide awake I 

SsSS 

H tinea rv. the pr ! kd from 


not want to lake second ‘place.’ In, ’i t£ 

a 0 over ten years. 

Him n.ri lllr " r ‘be time said 

M r ‘ ll,| sl.es and cabbages could he 


loaded from horse-drawn wagons in... 
ihe Schrannenhallc that then stood di- 

r n n/r,L l ‘’ ,hCVik,U:,,ie " m;,rll ' i '''^ 

centre of the city. 

Tbe Sell ran non ha lie were pulkil 

r .m ‘i !a ng , ,lmc Ugo ’ b ‘" ‘be present 
uwr.il Market is doing very well which 

entionJ * SBld ' ,fa fcw comn,l «n£il op 

A profit of DM500, (loo has been 
.shown. Now pessimists seem u, | 1!1Vl . 

I”'”™ r ««ht. l our connecting 
sluds have been built souih-wesl ol the 

Ve ir!!/ ! <d f^Mh.Nm, hut in ||,e fi,« 
T l weilvh , '";,‘ l: ' y :l l> r »l'le.„. 

nl,,,ci : i « i "* ncimm i>i„,„i- 

~ - 

’ ,,,(, ! ,,cr ,,,a,,Lr ‘but is causing 
T !?’*■ ' M 1 likL, Mu,, ' t ‘b , K famous 
H rr r T'f 0 ,’ ,,e,llion ‘be October 
T Ul : ll,m ,,KCtl ‘« be some Uis- 
M 7 m , I1U c,| y i[ «e |r , the Central 
Market has been engulfed by houses ns 
the city lias spread. 

Many citizens living near Hie Central 
Market complain that their sleep is dis- 
lnrhed hy the 6.000 m ,eks and irnilcrs Ihnl 
make their way to it, many before dawn, 
hi the 1 950s two out of every five ki- 


Contlnued from page 6 

vourahle credit terms. What delights 

nn«!‘ S n , CCd 01,1 ,hrin investors or cx- 
j lt.rs. As debts have increased, Pek- 

IHP haC Cnri... _ i ■ 


. u,unu . paprika fri»m tnn ,nr, it investors or ex- 

f„d SI ' f ' r! “ r . a5 P berrie » from Italy ■’" r, ? rs - As dcb “ bavc increased, l>ck- 
smetk r f u s from Holland. It a || ' A has scrapped investment projects 

Snells fresh and healthy. d " a " d axcd imports for lack of foreign e ‘- 

go™ mCn h ? a "" C "' ha "d"rsmn P d y wh», f °s an^"” haS 8 ° Qd reasun slam ua ">c 
flomfion that is so Irritating, 'there is no 

8 "" dS ' Vorlh u M3.«hn 

Deutsche Bank ,hc T f edcr ' ;i i,s “ porls '° 

Continued front p aflB 7 'V ^ ,” 7 ^ 

P , "°" , in iS non-banking operations with ni"^“ PPy “ ' he luw Ge ™ aa level of for 

ntann about 35 per cent, in Karstadt fbmtt i„ n>ainl V have progress 

cer,ain 'y nol false to assume that d ° r buslncss * l,h ch i" a - ' 

ZZ “!! <*-* ad -r e of bJTn 


. * k , 1 , I'omis. Alfred Herr- 

■ f 7 end and c, °se adviser of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 

Paul PeUinghatisen 
(Rhcinischcr Mcrkur/Chrisi unj Well. 

Bniui, 24 July 1987 ) 


1951.amera,wo^ a ^ « in 
lung had come to power ° TsC " 

».stte n ^ r i ir5>- 

man trade with China. Dresdner^Bank 


xecs Itself as the No. 2 in trade with C’hi- 

“ d J?\ nt basing subsidiary, Culc. 

When China opened up to the West ii 
also invited leading German hanks , 
set up representative offices in P.-Hn 

Deutsche Bank was the first to th ^ 
I 9 g| IL ,,rM do so, m 

Hie last (but biggest) «f ih c . 

22*“ bas bccn followed by Wes^ 

“bank nilCSbank a " d 

#S.5S 

bn r nU ,n,C hl ° Wi " 8 ">“" d cC£ 

Mine special banks hav/. h . 
blished or revitalised f’M buc " csta ' 
nrs are Ine^M,^?* bank - 

fla r n'k Cn o7 C h h r0ad h BS indica "=<f by 3 C ,0 
Bank of China branches all over ,hc 

May“a7ii FraTf^“L°r Cd 

(Siiddcvtwhc Zcilung, Munich, 


> past... Munich's Central Market tan, 

d'hiiiiKCtanslim^ 

? »i‘SS , «TJS 

", V ‘ ,htf Injirkc * « • s -*-m«.fre long » 
i cr l«‘vs was npeiK'il u few days m 
»P passing under the i;,j| |i, u .. SCI t h al | tt 
llcs , 5,l,l! •I’frigriated l nicks did not diV 
eu Itirh the nearby residential area, 
ve Plmidsicin is n Munieli man throughaml 

!' s ''^7!' ,,nd tilM ,r;,lV bis ancestry hack lo 

k -• ‘filing i his 75th anniversary hc has 

M given a great deal of thought to the poiiu 
l» and pm pose of tlu- Central Market. 

le said that his task was to make it pos- 
'■ 7’ k ' «>PI»l.v the population at favour- 

a »le prices and with the best quality puss- 

e he supported ami developed. 

The second point seemed to liimlnbe 
g important beenuse more and more 
s chains of retail stores were iinpoiiing 
r directly, bypassing the ( Vi.tn.1 Market. 

i liJmH h , ,S ! rL,,,d ,locs “*4 xeem to have 
££“5“ “ c,iv|,ics ‘be Centra! 
s ^ f n,Ul 'b t ftir it continues to 

M ‘.j!|'^’^ f ° V v* | c«l lo a considerable extent. 
, h „. "V t,,,zcns “1 small l.usmew 
: ! m!o!d M ,n r Va,,,fora Mew slain! in ilie 

to CVterifl ii" {,,,d ;IISI ;is 1,,anv wanl 

tMcr (I the space they nlreatlv have, 
be best ol Munich’s rcMnnraiits - 
and ,hey ;i re well kn ,, , M being the 
i _ l- . Jtril1,lf1 > jtel MippJiex.flf tea- 
(r, i. f Lny;i ,u:,n '' ail, l exotic Chinese 
fniils from the Central Mrukci J 

nvre is a commuous stream of Iran- 7 
porters from gourmet reslauiants^' ' 
^ ;‘ l " lc market for fruit and vepwW iS - 
Iiekart Witzigmann. the tHuc-siM 
gt. neral from llic aubergine cuisine, hu - 
ys from Pfundstein's market. Mure ac- , 
^?J Cl L? Ul hu bu y s ‘b rough his Mand ; 
n , he v, ktuaIIenmarkt. lie puts in la's 

orders for vegetables the day before. 

i ms has two major mi vantages for ‘He i 
roost famous of West Germany's cooks. 

t- can stay in bed longer in the morning 
and water the mouths of his customers 
oy saying that he buys from the Vikiua- 
lenmarkt, which sounds that much but- 
ler than saying that he gels his kiwi fruit 
™‘ hc Central Market. 

hen the day’s work is done one can 
cat at the (iaststiine am f/ropnarkt very 
wen. it op ens ut seven in the evening 
anu is said to serve the be.st white sau- 
sage in the city. 

. ^ n y a Munich restaurateur buys in 
nc Cental Market. Restaurants close to 
the central market have another advan* 

age as well. The Munich abattoir is 
close by. ... 

Peter Schmaiz 
(Die Well, Bonn, 7 July J V« 7 | 
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Debate over electricity as supplier 
monopoly comes under threat 





T he monopoly that German power 
suppliers have had since 1935 
might be coming to an end. 

It is likely that European Community 
provisions will extend competition from 
1992 to places that don’t know the 
meaning of the word. 

The power utilities will find more is at 
stake than just the loss of their captive 
markets. 

In the 1990s many agreements on the 
exclusive supply of electric power to cit- 
ies and local authorities arc due to ex- 
pire. A number of councils fancy the 
idea of running their own power sup- 
plies again. 

So the utilities arc caught in u cleft 
stick, with European Community law on 
the one hand (which overrules German 
law) and a power surplus on the other, 
prompting a free-for-all for markets. 

German suppliers pose the seemingly 
banal question whether electric power is 
a product or a service. This may seem 
pointless but it could have a bearing on 
the competition debate within the Euro- 
pean Community. 

Gunther Klnltc. a director of Rhei- 
nisch-Westfalisches Elektriziiatswcrk 
(RWE), the leading German power util- 


ity, says electric power, viewed in tech- 
nical and physical terms, is neither a 
product nor a service; any comparison 
with goods or service facilities is bound 
lo lead to false conclusions. 

The Industrial Utilities’ Association 
(VIK) argues, in contrast, that German 
law has always treated power supply 
agreements as bills of sale and electric 
power as a commodity: 

“At all events electric power is sub- 
ject to the flow of goods and commer- 
cial services like any other traded pro- 
duct." 

Axel Lippert, who is keenly aware of 
the problems faced by his own com- 
pany, Bayer Chemicals, which is a major 
consumer, says: 

“Insulating individual countries or 
pursuing energy policies in the face of 
the Common Market is to the power 
consumer's disadvantage. 

“It lias a detrimental effect on the 
competitive position of industries that 
are heavy power consumers and thus 
hampers the economy." 

This year, he says, several hundred 
megawatts will hc lost because basic in- 
dustrial firms rue relocating on account 
of the cost of electric power. 

“Many utilities in North Rhinc-Wcst- 
phalia,’’ he says, “will need to reconsider 
their pricing policies if they want to 
hold their own in competition.” 

RWE's Klatlc argues that “free 
competition in power supply (will) 
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mean the end of existing certainty lhat 
supplies will hc available.” 

Foreign competitors would only 
serve interesting, i.c. lucrative custom- 
ers, leaving llic local supplier to plug the 
gaps. 

This worry is not unwarranted. 
France, the uncrowned champion of 
Europe in generating atomic energy, has 
serious surplus capacity. 

Lnsi year Elcctricilc de France (EdF) 
exported 33 billion kilowatt-hours; in 
the 1990s French exports are to be 
boosted to 70 billion kilowatts, or about 
one fifth of total German consumption 
last year. 

Many observers feel EdF’s prices arc 
almost unbeatable, which is hardly sur- 
prising. The French slate power corpor- 
ation pays no dividends, no tnx on prof- 
its mid, unlike German utilities, no lev- 
ies of one kind or another. 

Besides, French nuclear power 
stations are mass-produced and subject 
lo simplified permit procedures, with 
the result thill they cost one third less to 
build than nuclear power stations in the 
Federal Republic. 

As a result, atomic energy can hc gen- 
erated at a price ilia! makes German 
utility executives’ hair stand on end. 

Against this background German in- 
dustry is unimpressed by RWE’s argu- 
ment that supplies might not be ensured 
in the event of free competition and 
deregulation. 

■'Large-scale industrial consumers,'' 
says Bayer’s Lippert, “hope the rules of 
free competition will apply lo the power 
industry, which would mean the cud of 
rigid demarcation agreements.” 

Underpinning his demand for more 
competition in the power industry, lie 
refers lo the existing grid network: 

“The grid capacity id transnational 
high-tension cables is currently 24,700 
megawatts, or roughly 30 per cent of the 
total installed capacity or public-sector 
power stations in the Federal Republic 
of Germany” 

Gunter Hirschfekler, head of Veba's 
Ruhr power stations division, Teels the 
German coal industry will he hard hit. 

Minimal 


“Power imported from France," hc 
says, “will always be lo the immediate 
detriment of domestic coal. So imports 
will call long-term agreements (hetween 
the German coal and power industries) 
into question.” 

Here too the industrial viewpoint dif- 
fers. ‘That depends,” says a VIK spo- 
kesman, “on the sector in which electric 
power is imported. 

“It is likely to mainly supply power- 
intensive industrial plant that has so far 
been supplied by hrown coal-fired or 
nuclear power stations.” 

The Federal Monopolies Commis- 
sion in Berlin has called a hall to the 
wilder ramifications of the debate. 

Its Kurt Markcrl says: “It is incon- 
ceivable thai the existing system of ex- 
clusive supply areas in force in all Euro- 
pean Community countries must be en- 
tirely abandoned solely for reasons of 
Community law.” 

Leonhard Spielhojer 

(Kolncr Slndi-Anzclgcr. Cologne, 25 July 1987) 


Coal industry 
blames Bonn 
for uncertainty 

fjannoDerfdirilllgnneine 


T he Bonn government is being urged 
to make a clear .statement on what it 
sees is the future for the German coal 
industry. 

Rumours arc circulating that the 
Economic A^uits Ministry is thinking 
of allowing long-term agreements with 
power utilities to expire in the mid- 
1990s and running coal production 
down by well over a third lo about 30 
million tonnes a year. 

The chief executive of Ruhrkohle, 
Heinz Horn, who is also head of the 
German Coalmining Association, said 
the reports had caused serious anxiety 
in the Ruhr and other coalfields. 

If the Ministry follows its plans to axe 
subsidies for coal exported to other Eu- 
ropean Community countries, the cur- 
rent production surplus — six million 
tonnes a year — will more than double. 

Last year coal stacked ut the pithead 
totalled 9.X million tonnes. Stockpiles 
arc due lo incrcusc to at least 1 l .7 milli- 
on tonnes by the end of this year despite 
at least 19, and probably 21. shifts dial 
are not to be worked in 1 9X7. 

Ruhrkohle sales were down 9.2 per cent 
last year lo 55 million tonnes and arc ex- 
pected to decline to 5 1 million this year. 

Lower sales to steelworks arc mainly 
to hliiiiitt. Ak :i shin dint is not worked 
costs Ruhrkohle roughly l)M2Um, this 
particular alternative lo short-time 
working will cost the corporation ut 
least DM'IODm this year. 

Lower earnings as n result of lower 
eonl prices in world markets weigh even 
more henvily, prices having plummeted 
in the wake of the decline of the dollar 
and of oil prices. 

The world market price for coking 
coal (which is the price German .steel- 
makers pay Tor what they eon tract lo 
buy) is currently DM 1 50 per tonne low- 
er than Ruhrknhlc's price. 

Ruhrkohle is paid DM100 per tonne 
in compensation but is still DM50 a 
tonne out of pocket, or roughly DMlhn 
in the red in respect of sales totalling 20 
million tonnes. 

Yet Herr Horn felt confident finan- 
cial arrangements could be reached with 
Bonn in this connection. 

Lasi year Ruhrkohle was DM220in in 
the red, written down to DM 10m hy 
writing off reserves, as in the past. But 
the losses that arc likely to mount up 
this year will soon exhaust such reserves 
as arc left. 

Yet Ruhrkohle is not expecting to 
have to call in (he receiver, to sell hold- 
ings or to usk its major shareholders, 
who include Vcba and VEW, to chip in 
more capital. 

The payroll was down 1,400 to 
1 12,569 at the end of Iasi year, will dec- 
line by a further 4,700 this year and is 
likely to total roughly 100,0(10 by the 
end of next year. 

Two pits, Zollvcrein in Essen and 
Minister Stein in Dortmund, have al- 
ready been closed this year. Three co- 
kerics have also been (or arc due to be) 
shut down. 

Herr Horn says further pit closures 
will depend entirely on the Bonn gov- 
ernment's coal policy. 

(Hannovcrscbe Allgemeinc, 9 July 1987) 
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Clarity of expression plus a dose of 
common s ense upsets the academics 

ter, Ebcrhurd Dnrino u .... his main idea in n .... 


The writer, Ebcrhurd Doring, i s the au . 
Ihor of Karl R. Popper. Einfiihrung in 
Leben und Week, published by Hoff- 

1ST. DM2« C " n,PC VCr ' ag ' 


l^iennese-bom epistemologist fepis- 
T te mo/ogy i s ih c theory of knowl- 
edge) and philosopher Karl R. Popper 
85, has created controversy in nearly ail 
disciplines and schools of thought. ’ 

To this day he meets with an enor- 
mous response from almost all sectors 

of politics interested in maintaining 

democracy in an “open society " 

thenli!li S . n V Xa ®! erali0n t0 see in him 

the philosopher who has most compre- 
hensively influenced the 20th century 
Because of the width of his influence. 
~r al ™ s probab| i' on| y 10 be 

„A eade . raic philosophers in panieular 
is h« Hi V ' eWS “ . soraewhal "»ive, which 
u,deh hV UrPr,SmS Since he is slr »ngiy 
o““° nie,,Se - aSal,histb '- 

so S-S'l™ i! '* ha ' haa ">ade him 
bard, y deny ,hn, ZZuLZZ™ T 
y " nderstandable manner that many 
parhon. ^ ™° ,e * in ™n>- 
He may, of course, be criticised is 
dismissing, 

dhitonlon 111 bavin ® 1o accc pl substantial 

issa-s 

: £iSS£Si~E 

• • Mb*. a. 

mmm 

SMmingly failB t0 realisAha, ,™! 

lha > -o 

m.nMr hFh„M- rely whal Kant aailod a 
manner of holding something to be true 

tb»> is bet,er no. seen in absolute,™ 

tercsting to outline his main topics all 

makcun* F* f l0Sdy interlink ed and 
Th P j lar S eJ y coherent world view, 
inc close connection between the life 
and work of Popper the critical ration- 
alist and tolerant democrat j s particu- 
larly interesting - and the reason why 
he never tires of stressing that he owes 


his main idea to a biographical experi- 
ence in late puberty. * 

Just a ft er leaving .school (early, vo- 
luntarily and without taking school cer- 
nficate examinations) he came into con- 
tact. as a 1 7-year-old. with socialist an- 
ti- war propaganda. 

For a short while he embraced com- 
“• which seemed to him at the 

t^world thc prtimise ol n 

The intolerant dogmatism with which 
this prom'se W a S to be kept, over the 

h,m d f ,°[ ,nd,v,duals * ^en prompted 
him to take a particularly critical view of 
all promtses of salvation, a view that led 

nfi- v, a ana,ysis ' lo rhe formulation 
of his philosophical outlook. 

He has since sought to make modesty 
and not arrogance, tolerance and not 
ogmatism. freedom and not ideological 
subject. on the focal points of his np- 

The Socratic formula “1 know .hat I 

h^s mol^ 1 " 8 ' 0ndbare| y lha1 '" became 
his mono, a vannlion on which was the 

baste en e, of his famous “Logic 0 f 
Scientific Discovery." “ 

guca" d0 n °' l ‘" OW '" bc wro,c ’ -w 

whin 2 ' d0 f,"'' make bbn an agnostic 
whtch would menu that any qucsl or' 

Amovlcdgc was doomed tofLAe fro,’,; 

His basic philosophical outlook 


to abandon the striving for truth. 

compjois for dcmucrntlc^ polihcs!* 0 ^' """ " 
secs l? '1 problt,nl is Hint he 

need be gu,ded by a yards, lek of 

induefive' !"*■. ■ im not as " means °f 
which he ,? 8 T on ' lhe ottistencc of 
bich he, like Hume and Kant, denies. 


Wars need no longer be waged if use 
were made of the opportunity in sneri- 
i cc nothing but theories, ideologies a ml 
world views. 

Thai is easier said ihnn done, of 
course. In practical politics no-one vo- 
luntarily abandons fundamental views 
and everyone is more inclined m gain 

tnSdb? f ° r l,k ™ l,y mc!,,,s tif Awe 

h-^° !l . tici,,y niore pmciicuble idea of 

linnft hH “ government cnn 1^ constiiti- 
tionally prevented from imposing dicta- 
torial rule by making it fundamentally 
possible to vote n out of office. y 

This point can, incidentally' be appli- 
ed with equal measure to civic protest 
groups, which would do well not to for- 

be v“r renei ' hCreleC,ed nnr ™ 

Eliminating errors thus has an inter- 
nal dimension when it is applied not just 
withm the theoretical framework of sci- 
ence but transposed to socially relevant 

iSSSSS~ l " i “- fc 
SS5""- 4 - ; “v 

Ibis has been held again,, him the 

sided m" T"' S lh “ l '' “ »<»»cwl.ai .me- 
sided merely to .seek out illogical com 

Pom-ins of theories that can Mieu hl 

iihdrawn from circulation. 



Karl Popper . . . hatred of 


(H'u 



works in thte 88 3 crilical method lhat 
works m the reverse direction. 

the m m6re P^und a atateinent is 

deduction, falsified. y f 
. The elimination of errors is accnrH- 

by 6 knowledge,' SUSdSf the Top 

^XTomSTes y t Pr ° Ved r 

trial fl nd error apjuoae^ 011 8 ^ arw in* an 

rSSS 

pPS'c™ ° f SCie „„ fiC c,ss 


* nsL l)f "IH-Iiiiig up new perspectives 
! lr Pumtlignts, us Th. S. Kuhn calls 

SfciSF : f,,r fr,,,n 

k short f. ill in inleranctf lha! ought not 
b a so subs, i, mini in free diuloguc , 

mi open .society. 

il ,l,s " * h ows that no pldlcMopliy 
‘•‘in Ik free from prejudices and per- 
.sjicc lives, a point that has failed to gain 
general acceptance, especially among 
those who view the Enlightenment ns an 
absolutely impartial and unbiased ud- 
proach. H 

Another surprising point is lhat Pop- 
per s main work, his “Logic of Scientific 

s-Wisas t-taj 

S#5S23 

No logic can supply new crp n ii^« 

adopted. ° n, y * dadu ® 1 l v **PProach Is 

comprehensively ih i ■ be deaIt W| *h 
vaMtty) would need* loVjoined by al 

PbnusoXX^rXS,^ 

sSch a nh atl0 " al ° rigins of ,h eorics 

be anowedfo C SL™l n p 01 ' h0WCVCr - 
JQr iM s ntrib v, ti0n Scien ™ a "dS« ' 

would surely be enmled in°v WhiC 1 A 
enormous effect all nv n Vlew of his 
world. a,i OVer lhe Western 


call by being voted out) have m 
»nd been given - 

Helmut Schmidt us B onn Cham 
c-Hlcil on fcllow-Social Democrat 
I l > ad 1,01 J ll *i Karl Marx buii^j 
i “pper. whom lie fell lo he one of, 
mtisi lucid thinkers or the age. 

Feclcra! President Richard, 
Veizsiicker took the opportunity,^ 

“ii a state visit to llriioin. of visiting 
:it home. 

Political speeches on democ 
■ niHlaisie in nls arc hardy conceit 
wiihoui a refeicnce to Popper's ca 
' ours to main tairi the Open Society 
title of his two- volume work wrilte 
New Zealand on the eve of thc Sec 
World War.) 

His latest published book is cnli 
“In Search of u Heller World.” It dr* 
TH.iiineiiun oemeLii «micr jttIOF , 
proving ihc world and piomiscsofi 
VHiicBii that cuniiut bo kepi. 

JIu sees himself as a Liberal hunt 
not give preference to any specific pt 
licnl parly, preferring in advocate 
more Liberal outlook in all panics. 

In the Federal Republic of Gena 
fl llcad'ng panics refer to him as i! 
blnkcr who ean fairly b c said in bed 

rlZ l V " r r u of demons 

knnivi h |° Ufi 1 ,,IS ,,4,r *"«iive theory < 
«■ ■ C ‘ f’ c . c i"in«*f entirely he. absolve 

■uni nf he *»B dogmaticiai 

•mti-dogina tisin. 

ffc owes his political acumen at letf 
* l ? art lo 11 hfeiime spent in many fiftf 1 
and m many parts of the world. 

He lefi school curly to study — Bid 
icially — philosophy and nnwt!& 
once at the University Vienna. 

He then studied for his uo.-irrdl'i en- 
trance exams thc hard way, passed them 
and first went on to serve an apprentice- 


ship as a carpenter. 

He later became a .social work* 
newly-founded Institute of Educr 
Vienna. Later still he loo k his PI 
taught mathematics and physics. 

His first academic appointmc 
as a lecturer of philosophy at Cai 
ry University College, New Z 
where he emigrated — as thc son 
isn parents — when Austria was 
ened by Hitler. 

In 1947 he was made a lecture 
ondon School of Economics an 
tjcal Science, which gave him gr 
tisfaction. 

Yet he never held a chair of pi 
pny despite being awarded over 2 
orary degrees and writing book 
nave been translated into man 
guages and arc available almost a 
the world. 

In addition to several other he 

Continued on page 1 1 
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■ THE ARTS 

Exhibition shows art the 
Third Reich banned 



The sort of art that got right up the FUhrer’s nasal passages ... a viewer at 
a current exhibition of art the Nazis banned. {Ph>>io: At a > 


Ijannooflfrfitfl (Ipirine 

W ith considerable ceremony, in- 
cluding a gain opera performance. 
Adolf Hiller celebrated the dedication 
of the grandiose Hons tier Deni schcn 
Knnsi in Munich, allegedly the birth of a 
new concept of the German people, mi 
1 8 July 1937. 

Ii was the blackest day in many hun- 
dreds of years for German art. 

At the siime lime the Fiihrer an- 
nounced the "relentless cleansing pro- 
cess" against “the Iasi deleterious ele- 
ments in German culture." 

That had been going on for a long 
time. More ihnn 1 7,(100 pictures, sculp- 
tures, sketches and drawings were with- 
drawn from German museums during 
Hitler's rule. They were put under lock 
and key. sold abroad for foreign curren- 
cy. destroyed or burnt. 

These also included thc best that Eu- 
rope's artists had produced in the peri- 
od of change to modern art after the 
turn of the century and were included in 
German collections, works by Vincent 
van Gogh. Edvard Munch. Chagall. Pa- 
blo Picasso and many others. 

The best works from ambitious Ger- 
man artists of this period, from expres- 
sionists such as Ernsi-Ludwig Kirchner. 

Ciibh U.1,-1’1'1 _ Frusl Unrl iipti n»rl ih.* 

realists from O’tto Dix fo George "Grosz, 
have now been brought together as a 
kind of deterrent example and put on 
display in the "Degenerate Art” exhibi- 
tion at the Altes Galeriegebiiude in Mu- 
nich's Hofgarten. 

Eye-witness reports described how 
repulsively the Nazis put on their spec- 
tacle in 1937. Thc 730 picture and 
sculptures, brought in a hurry from Gor- 
man museums, were herded close to- 
gether. They were hung, sometimes 
without frames, on nails knocked into 
lhe wall provisionally or were standing 
on roughly-made pedestals. Nazi slo- 
gans were interspersed between them. 

Former sales prices were displayed 
on signs and denounced. Often the sums 
quoted were from the inflation period 
but no indication of this was given. 

Two million people are reported to 
have visited the exhibition in Munich. 
Berlin, where it was mounted in a parti- 
cularly vulgar fashion, in Diisseldorf 
and Frankfurt. The figure is uncon- 
firmed since no entrance tickets were is- 
sued. 

Reports say that nmong the smirking, 
grinning people of the time who visited 
the exhibition there were also many 
thoughtful faces to be seen. 

Hitler at any event was conscious of 
his triumph. He made the most of it. 
There is hardly a longer, better con- 
structed. more good humoured, more 
blunt speech from the dictator than that 
of 18 July 1937. 

He did not need to yell any longer. He 
had made his point in his battle against 
"decaying art.*' 

Hitler, the failed an student front 
Braunau. who had set himself up as the 
supreme muse of the nation, hated mod- 
ern art like the plague, but this hate was 
not an end in itself. 

The Jewish-Bolshevik contaminated 
cultural ghost, that he continually por- 


trayed, served the purpose of a concept 
nf the enemy, with which and against 
w hich he rallied round him the masses. 

He never look the trouble to express 
his rejection in artistic terms. Rejection 
itself was his purpose. 

The campaign against modern art was 
not just a blow against the artists and 
their works, against the museums, en- 
thusiasts anil collectors. It was not 
aimed just at aesthetes, li was in fact di- 
rected against thc mass M the people, 
that until then had little or no taste for 
an art that had broken with convention- 
al artistic concepts in its playful free- 
dom as well as its brutal veracity. 

Hiller appropriated the national taste 
to himself and so brought it behind him 
and made it inc the line. From then on 
he dictated what taste to have. It was 
used to serve his ends which at this time 
were already based on war and victory 
and. what can now be seen, directed to 
death. 

It led thc way from the massive now 
Huns tier Khiisi to the gloomy flight into 
the bunker at the Fiihrcr s headquarters 
in 1945. 

Hitler’s triumphant mood on the 18 
July 1937 can he explained by the fact 
that everything had fallen into his lap 
until then in his battle against modern 
art. He himself hardly needed to move a 
finger. He did not need to dirty his 
hands. 

The dirty work was done by a few 

lu.lj'<v‘is mill ii timitiU number i»f felluv. - 

'travellers that' 'certainty included ninny 
sceptics and a few' opponents. 

Anli-semilic and nationalist groups 
had had their effect on Hitler before 
and after the First World War. During 
the Weimar Republic period their 
strength declined, but during the world 
economic crisis Alfred Rosenberg and 
other fin ure important Nazis were skill- 
fully able to channel these powers to 
their own purposes. 

Some people were worried about this 
but no-one spoke out when after Hitler 
obtained power in 1933 great artists 
from Max Beckmann to Oskar Schlein- 
mer were removed from their university 
teaching posts. 

There were few regrets when the first 
artists, mainly Jewish and politically in- 
volved. were sent on the difficult road 
to emigration and the others had to join 
the Reich Chamber of the Fine Arts. 

An artist could not exhibit unless he 
or she was a member of this chamber, 
and later an artist could not obtain ma- 
terials for painting, drawing and so on if 
not a member and as a consequence 
could no longer work. 

For a short period the debate over ex- 
pressionism brought about a relaxation 
of the regime's iron rule on the arts. 

A few national idealists, who were 
looked upon with favour by Goebbels at 


Continued from page 1 0 

he was knighted in 1965 by Queen Eli- 
zabeth II. since when he has preferred 
to he known as Sir Karl (rather than 
Herr Professor). 

The book of his that can be said to 
be most highly regarded at present is 
his "The Ego and its Brain." dealing 
with the body and soul problem and 
co-authored with Sir John Eccles. the 
Nobel Prize-winning brain physiolo- 
gist. 


first, tried to save the work of Barlach, 
Nolde and others for the so-called new' 
German art on the grounds of its ’nor- 
therly" character. There were exhibi- 
tions in which some "degenerate" artists 
could take part. Arguments about who 
was responsible for what within the Na- 
zi Party meant that a few persecuted art- 
ists could work in the country or get out 
of sight elsewhere. 

After the war it was revealed that 
private assistance was offered to a signi- 
ficant degree. 

Apart from bread-and-butter works 
done in this seclusion some pictures 
were painted that admit unashamedly to 
being modern art. 

But the general guidelines remained 
timilteKiittlu. Ttu.* taken against 

the museums in 1937 makes that abun- 
dantly clear. 

This campaign was led by a painter, 
Hiller's favourite, Adolf Ziegler. 

He also spoke at the opening cerem- 
ony of "degenerate art” in Munich and 
he was in no way inferior to his lord and 
master when he spoke. 

At this time Hitler met with very little 
opposition from abroad, people were si- 
lent fearing to oppose. The sham of the 
1 936 Olympics wns still having its ef- 
fect. The diphnonintic corps trailed af- 
ter him to thc Hnus tier Khiisi in Mu- 
nich. 

The emigrants, beginning with the ta- 
lented Jnnkel Adler and the splendid 
sculptor Joseph Abbo — these two 
stand for hundreds — had a dreadfully 
difficult time. 

There was little reaction to the now- 
famous exhibition in London in 1938, 
*‘20ih Century German Art,” a fearless 
echo of Munich, which was opened by a 
speech from Max Beckmann, who had 
emigrated to Holland. The event at- 
tracted only a few headlines and only a 
few works were sold. 

The British public found the rigorous 
modernity and unconcealed veracity 
alien. Apathy and rejection prevailed 
and a London critic wrote: "If Hitler is 
right anywhere then it's here." It was 


One of its conclusions is that it is 
not the ego that belongs lo the brain 
but the brain that belongs to a free 
ego. 

Despite the attempts by “evolution- 
ary epistemology" to reverse this state 
of affairs. Popper's life's work has been 
a struggle to uphold the freedom of the 
individual ego. 

Eberhard Doring 

(Rhcinischcr Merkur 'Cbrisi und Wtll, 
Bonn. 2<t July 1987) 


still thought abroad that Hitler could be 
appeased and tamed. 

What did thc new concept of the 
German people involve that Hitler 
propogated on 18 July 1937, and that 
had already been pm into effect at the 
Mans tier Kunst exhibition? 

It was an image of healthy, uiugh- 
ened, muscular bodies with laughing, 
optimistic laces. That was formulated 
by Hitler for the future. 

In his judgment of contemporary art 
Hiller expressed himself more modest- 
ly. He praised thc "decent cross-sec- 
tion" of the exhibition that would act us 
valuable and viable humus for future 
painter geniuses. 

In this way he revived pride, hope 
and loyally .in .many .pmmci s_ol t conven- 
tional stature, painters who in the years 
before had arduously enough struggled 
through life. 

The truth is that painting took un. in 
(his speech and more so in later 
speeches, .second place after architec- 
ture. 

From then on Hitler had little more 
to say for the painting exhibitions 
mounted annually in the Nails dcr 
Kunst than condescending, thin-lipped 
praise. 

From then on his interest was devot- 
ed to large buildings for the Puny and 
his fame after death. 

He bent over architects' drawing 
boards, architects who worked on gi- 
gantic parade grounds, enormous ad- 
ministrative buildings and medieval cas- 
tles. 

Hitler included directives in his 
speech. He recalled over ami over 
again the pyramids, ancient holy 
places and the ruined cities of the 
Mayas. He was occupied with memo- 
rials for eternity, that is for his own 
immortality. He spoke of rhe year 
2000 and beyond. 

Hitler's architectural ideas brought 
closer, even when outwardly concealed, 
a gigantic cult of Ihc dead, staged for his 
own ego and decorated with pictures 
and sculptures of the people. 

Today the whole husiness seems like 
a bad ghost, but the ghost was real. 

This knowledge of this reality from 
yesteryear is threatened in the variety of 
the arts that we enjoy and over which 
one can from time to time get annoyed. 
Thai must be prevented. 

The arts can act as important seismo- 
graphs of the state of freedom in our so- 
ciety. It is not only a bad thing for aes- 
thetes if they are wrecked. 

Bernhard Hduflermann 
(Hannovcrschc Allgcmeinc. 1 8 July 1987) 
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the environment 

Dispute over how dangerous chemical 
used in dry cleaning is 

dangerous r .. ... 

' ■ f '/H. •_ ' v v. - ' •’ ‘ ' 


S C,C ; ,|S,S disa 8 rec ,,, > how dangerous 
■S*" 1 !'" 1 , iwc hlorc,hylc ne 

i“ ’'i 1 “ “'“known ns iclrachlorc- 
, r " l,srd - «liy cleaning. Neiih- 

;/ •“ 


«-r is there agreement on whether 
c/ianges to the imv should be made. 

. ,if re ls a strident debate over 
whether perchiorethylcne, one of a 
£2“P oF rttorinaied hydrocarbons 

grease and "' "’■ d "’“ ry ,0 «« n ' d °< 
P “ and as an 'nicrmediaie product 
for consumer goods, can ctiu., e cancer 
I is not known exactly how much 
finds us way on tn the German market 

terrr n,m ■“ 

1,1 P rou & h] y half is used by dry cleaners 
JfrT*. 10 * mari Mimnlities f or a 
T o HGaV? Pr0hnb !>’ no1 *™vrau». 

It Hu.A Helen to u low level of iouir» 
ttci on the Skin is also limited 

n^fh.T t ' Cm ' PER has ,ha »dv a „- 

a "‘' virlu “'- 

IIS chronic toxicity i, .-mt.rhc, m-, 

~£&S5^'2rz: 


In older housing in the vicinity of dry 
comers heavy concentration^ 
been fonnd boll, i„ ihe air and in food- 

watle P a r Rr f a al, / Xllerlise °" cl,emic “l 
, ' ,® GA department arrived in 

, the conclusion that npportunit- 

h“ it°a T SS '"S and reac >ing to the 

fae°o?y n P ° Sed by PER werc “"»«■»- 

On 27 February Dieter Grossklaus 

mr S/T C "‘ '' ? em an ““Published re- 
port on chem ,c| il waste to the Environ- 

■hcH “XiMrn ,0 ,oml a copy 

h ouilineil findings about various 
uhMtmees ,h.„ had been checked by 

!|.,esL aSC " Cy " ,C Mini « r ys rc- 

The report complained thal ‘esnen 
hearings were seriously delay' ,a e.™ 

‘> f "le he.ilih iL.r 7 rf 

azr""- 11 - 

Additninal diffieallics were c-iused 
b> gaps in knowledge about its aJcro 

n^n,^T S nml - 

. Sw precautions were t:ik.>n i,» . , 

a r?.?g5*i3T.h iMoc'K.a: 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


Aci, which provides for graduation mid 
Mu tu lory classification of hazardous 
chemicals. 

Herr Grossklaus wrote dial a deci- 
sion was urgently needed. This passage 
of the covering letter he wrote Ho, In 
PER U3ry Specinc:i "V referred to 

„ BG , A referred to US findings tha, 

cancer or'!h y t "a C:, “' L ' d and 

■o^im‘^ kldnCyandli ™ ri "l a bnr«- 

ln addition to pure carbon tetrad, lo- 
nde, to use yet another name for the 

pungent substance, a number of chend- 

cal stabilisers used iu admixture were 
enher critical or inadequately researeii- 

numh B r GA f** 1 '* 1 " 1 February a 
, l . of *“'«y precamiuns. |*| U 
otitl'l it suggested, to he classified as: ' 

.* R damage possible- 

4! '- risk or serious health damage 

in dtceveat of exposure over £ 

• s 24; “avoid skin eonia el " 

caiieer in huiij,^ 11 ^ * 

give„t',he V ? s ' ,n lild he 

(highly 


AFFflA 


Lander 
i| undKltaw 


supplied the data arranowH HU.WUMH 

works. They i„e|„ de details 0 7ab‘ a L 8 '“ n " lables in lh '« new reference 

■ : 

la^disrent countries MtU'or sc^e^dI^c b resean:h ,,fllll,i,l8 ■'° Urneys 
population, trade Ztd transport 3 ,!I,C5 ' ° n b " male ' 

ha "^^^“^; = b-o for daily use i„ 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 1 7J2 pp. DM ’4 ro 
^“^“ 11^240 pp.:DM24.,or ft - 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.K,,- 
. karope/L'SSR, 240 pp.. DM M.SO 


»)- ■ 

Uok it up in Brockhaus 

F- A. Brockhaus, Pnstfach 1709 ; D -6200 Wlesb.d, 


W “^“"slda^;!!^ 1 ^;^ 

Dtk.s .ire nut iivmluhlc) 



k ""- ilwfnS^ 

(hingurous sulvsiances. ^ ' " 

Hii* present MAK rmj n » f„, 

ihUIIvchoii 'f M) P ‘ ,ns pcr ml,li ‘»n! Thai. 

< Hy uiough. is more Hum iho ,10 ppm 

; l r lc ^ n •V.iheicriMofihc Almos- 
piicric Protection Act. 

The MAK Commission hns yet to 
dassily PER ns carcinogenic Y evJn 
hough ns chairman, Dietrich Metiseh- 
! er * ,s ?“?*«» ^ the BGA report ns hav- 
ing said, n 1986 that “after oral expo- 
sure powerful gen o toxic mctafcX, 
(waste substances tha, damage he ien 

Cb ^ nlbUndin -^^ n - 

Wurzburg toxicologist HcnschMr h. 

!~a"r.'ss=r" 

SttS^-icSt 

wrote the comm c,rlier "itcria. he 
opiion butTo dassify" T'^ " ,,k 
as causing cancer in I . k,rach,ore ihenc 



“iem s,s n h“ve n sof i ’" d imc ™ a "‘-"“Hy. 
HeTr HenschIe d “L e "°"k advu ™“ d by 


identify in man for 
thodical reasons, ,lcal a nd e 

Hie Greens in ||,e Buiulen.. 
Alternative l.i.s, j n Ucrlii, 
called on Herr I Icnschlcr * 
Hiey say ,he MAK r„ mmk °*: 
make decisions on rniriM -l 08 *• 
hcali I, grounds. Pnm,r ^ K 

Hill I Ney point out that thiev , 
since one third of i,* ntenihers 
mtiusiry. lulfihc labour 
•ides represented can h c e 
he pro-industry and the imlSS^ 1 
|MMira,.ee . schemes a.e in, Jic 2?^ 

m avoiding claims. ' 

1 hey call r,„ ,hc eouimi„w ln( . 

;»«Mnct byrcprcscn,a,ivcsof,^ 

1 k ' tr;uK, I l,,,l .‘’»“. ^'vironmcnJlr 

atnms and nnical research i,ii^ 

. l4 - * s'dcral umvrnniciii » » 

i mined ia i civ classify |»| u ... **.** 

ii as such bv Jtet 
azatxlous SubsLinces Regular. 

Kc present an ws <>, ,j, t . n GA . 
Mnee eniifericd with || crf Hmih 

•unher cltseiis.sit.n.sarembcAeidalw 

lf)e .summer iccc.ss. 

S. |r prix,"g | y . , | , , |,( iA , 1 , clfc v 
r huul,,! the ,'lieinie:,| ussessnieu^ 

: !"■ h l " '“id in rvspuK » J 

' I II.-,, ll.nwhUrtiq*™, 

n.ut been mipicssiu-. 

1 lk * I,K * said the gcni«o.\io 5 i 
I’k tkiili ife,li\ leiic had mu been prat 1 
1 ,l 1,1 "hicli i, i,i used e a neer in an. 
inals was ii,>i kriowii and the findioi- 

t,ud ‘l n,, 1 l»e applied aiitoniniicalh 
1(1 man. 

W t niost experts, including slaffvl 
! ,tf " l l () ^aiieer research institute m 
von. i* lance, and scientific staff at ik 
GA. continue in hold the view ibir 
substances found to cause cancer in am- 
1,1 ;, s ;,,c 'hingcrous and that how tho 
)"" " vaiiccr is a secondary conudeis 

Neither the HGA nin uthci .iulhiw 


‘"■""ii me tic i a mu uthci ■« 
ivs are siiic what to do fll'out li 
IM:I< levels recorded in the vici 
ilry cleaners in several l.n/iJn. 

They are not sure xvhat they m 
do und not sure what they can il< 
a ban, or rcsirictionson ,i Sl . CM 
posed by the it *. his «„ ,he' ( he; 

el i ;,M 'Lvoinme 

l | .isMbeanon as a hazaulous Mihsi 

r . l ir,s, .‘" 1 ‘Liichcd by the | 

v«>nt,ni.xsioii. 

D rye lea u mg leg illations merely; 
> ^hmcal details and the Atninsf 
«■ lolimion Ac also fads to provid 

„, C IVt ' ,,k * ! «'v of dealing with 
problem. * 

It is all very wdJ for the Berlin fe 
V s ‘ 1 ' 11 " ill order the closure eft 
Lleancrs if ,j IC) exceed ccrlai r>P£^ 
'els m the foreseeable fuiui£>' 1 " s 
ac ! ,s the authorities arc 
L'nutled to do m», as they themselves < 
nut. 

Indoor pollution ceilings by the ici 
° ,ht ' Emission Act might 

more feasible, although checks are et 
cr said than done. iTimits are not 
specified, but firdwin Lahmann of i 
uGA says the authorities arc nowo 
sidermg what levels are advisable. 

I hey would certainly need to be w 
wlow the present MAK level becai 
people who live near dry cleaners 
elude risk groups siich as pregnf 

women. 

Liist hut nor least, the sale of pcrc 
lorethylcne-polluted food can 

nannctl by the terms of foodstuffs leg 
laiion. 

Vet a ban would hit the effect, not tl 
cause. It would also only affect food r 
taders in the vicinity of dry cleaners at 
not protect private households. 

Justin Westhoff 

ISuddeimdte i'eilun^. Mmik-h. 2S July 
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■ FRONTIERS 

Women learn to hit the solar plexus 
with a stiff whim! wham! wendo! 


S abine made me strong. She said: 

You can do it if you want to. My al- 
ter ego gave me a shove — keep calm, 
breath deep — crash bang. 

The effect was really strong. I 
smashed a two and a half centimetre 
thick piece of wood with a hefty blow of 
my fist. 

This was not just a display of strength 
but a demonstration that wanting to do 
something comes before being able to 
do it. 

Sabine had nothing to do with he- 
man stuff. She wanted to give us women 
self-confidcncc, encourage us, teach us 
to defend ourselves. Our sex is not as 
weak as it is made out to be. 

“Wendo," self-defence taught by 
women for women, is the name of the 
weekend course at the adult education 
centre. In the course of two days twelve 
women, naturally no men, are taught to 
recognise their own strengths, powers 
and possibilities. 

They learn how to deal with normal 
male force, the techniques of shaking off 
attackers or in case of need knocking 
some one out. 

They learn all the tricks, but mainly 
the will to self-assertion nnd self-confid- 
ence. 

A shock blow to Ihe solar plexus is a 
preliminary to self-defence. 

“Wen-Do," women’s way, comes from 
North America, where the technique, a 
mixture of karate, judo and jiu-jitsu, hns 
been laugiu «,> „ .>■■•«.„ r«i iii, puai.if 
years. About eight' years ago Canadian 
instructresses hrought their know-how 
to the Federal Republic. 

The course is now available nl further 
training and women’s centre and in 
women's holiday courses, hut this self- 
defence is primarily practised enthu- 
siastically in large cities. In Berlin ten 
per cent of women are Wendo-trained. 

Twelve women, that is reason enough 
for scuffling about for a weekend. Sa- 
bine, our instructress, wanted to know 
exactly why. The answer is anxiety. A 
recent survey showed that 71 per cent 
of all women are anxious when they are 
out alone in the evening. 

The police record more than 7,000 
cases of rape annually. 

The Family Affairs Ministry esti- 
mates that the real figure is probably ten 
times that. That means 200 women per 


Continued from page 2 

in their desire For greater independence, 
and especially for relations of their own 
with the West. • 

- The Soviet leader was felt to be engaged 
in a serious bid to bring the Soviet Union 
on to a par with Eastern Europe. That 
might flatter Eastern Europe but his over- 
tures could prove too impetuous. 

What mattered was whether he was 
prepared, within Comecon and the 
Warsaw Pact, to establish the more up- 
to-date and equal relations he envisaged 
within the Soviet Union and. to some 
extent, in ties with the West. 

At present, the conference was told, 
positive assessments of the Soviet lead- 
er prevailed among all progressive 
groups in Eastern and South-East Eu- 
rope, but it was too early to arrive at a 
final judgement. Vikior Mcler 

(Frankfurter AllgemeineZeilung 
fur Deutschland. 30 July 1987) 



day, 76.U00 per year. So their anxiety is 
justified. In the Federal Republic a 
woman is raped every five minutes. 

Tanja, 18, does not want to be ex- 
cluded from social life, the theatre, go- 
ing to the disco, from concerts, just be- 
cause on the way home something could 
happen. 

Anna, a student, lives in the suburbs 
without any public transport. If need be 
she has to take an expensive taxi. 

She learned Wendo for her parent's 
sake, so that they were no longer anx- 
ious when their daughter was out in the 
evenings. 

Christine, who has to ride her bike 
through a wood every day, does not see 
why she should sit around at home be- 
cause some fiend could be lurking 
about. 

Regine, 36, divorced, owns a car, hut 
that is no defence against being molest- 
ed. 

At best it is pragmatism that divides 
the older from the younger women. 
Maria. 60, regards herself as more likely 
to be the victim of robbery than rape. 
She reacts more defencelessly at rude- 
nesses than her daughter. Both are tak- 
ing the course and at lensi can defend 

ihnmu’lvi'k ViThtilly 

Mareikc is self-confident that she can 
rap pawing figures in the cinema, hut 
she is frightened going home because 
she is so small. 

For Sahine it did not mailer if the 
women were small, tall, old or young. 
We werc women, which meant potential 
victims, because all men are potential 
offenders. 

Sabine made great play of this so that 
we did not think we werc exceptions to 
the rule. 


1 am very interested in the Bundcs- 
vvehr. The men, who would have to 
fight for us, would be defending Ger- 
many. All well and good, but why can't 
wom^n and girls also be trained?” 

The schoolgirl who wrote this is 16. 
She expressed her wish to join the army 
in a letter to the Chancellor. 

S(ie.no( only raised the question of 
equal opportunity, but also expressed 
the desire to be in close contact with na- 
ture. 

She wrote: “Sometimes I watch when 
soldiers are on manoeuvres in the open 
air. and I wished that 1 could be there 
too.” 

A 23-year-old geology student would 
like to be in the military police and ob- 
served that “she would regard it as an 
honour und would be very proud to be 
the first woman or one of the first wom- 
en in theMPs.” 

She continued: “I believe that a wom- 
an with the necessary motivation would 
perform better than a man who reluct- 
antly has to do his national service.” 

Views such as these please the Def- 
ence Ministry and the Ministry would 
like to have more of them. But the Min- 
istry has to reply with a negative to 
women who would like to serve in the 
armed forces. 

Article 1 2 of Basic Law confirms thal 


What mattered to her was thal every 
individual knew her own limits when, no 
matter the situation, the woman was 
threatened or felt threatened. 

Unpleasant and annoying things can 
happen. A woman can be starred at in a 
pub. She can be chatted up in the street. 
What can we do about this, how can we 
defend ourselves? 

A scene was acted out: a man makes 
eyes at xvoman in a cafe and it is obvious 
how upset conformist, how demure 
stern, how impressively offended we 
reacted. No-one sprang up and told the 
stupid fool ro get lost. 

We learned to scream, bringing the 
sound from the depths of the diaph- 
ragm. At first it sounded like ooh and 
later like an apology — it was embar- 
rassing to behave so rudely — but on the 
second day the scream was like the ro- 
aring of a pride of lions. 

We learned levering techniques and 
how to parry blows. We learned how to 
hit and kick. We learned how to use our 
bodies as weapons, the weapons of a 
woman. 

We practised being attacked. Anna 
was the attacker who crept up from be- 
hind and choked me. 

The attacker did not have a chance. 

In a matter of seconds I had thrown 
“him" on his back. 1 landed on the 
downed attacker and gave him a well- 
aimed blow and. if it had really hap- 
pened, I could have made off. 

Amin compUiinud that 1 luiil iuu 
kicked' him/her In the scrotum; 

We learned men’s vveuk points and 
where lo hurl them. 

We no longer made up mid no longer 
show off our upbringing that forced' up- 
on us a readiness to be a victim, sensi- 
tivity and compassion. 

Sabine's instruction and die group 
discussions had their effect. 

Women must defend themselves — 
our lack of confidence in ourselves must 
give way to a robust will to self-asscr- 

Armed forces 

i 

still not 
for females 

the Bundeswehr shall be made tip of 
males and probits women from being in 
the armed forces. 

There are at the present 158 female 
medical oFffcers and chemists in' the ' 
medical service. Five of them are senior 
medical officers and there are 53,000 
female clerks in the military administra- 
tion (38 per cent). 

But planners at the Defence Ministry 
in Bonn have made it known that for the 
next ten years there are ho plans Tor in- 
cluding women in the services to main- 
tain the forces' authorised strength. 

The sharp refusal to have women in 
the armed forces, principally from Ihe 
SPD and the trades unions, conceals the 
fact that over 20.000 women have regis- 
tered with the Defence Ministry. 

A 24-year-old office worker would 
“passionately like” to be a regular soldi- 
er. Her father was a regular sailor. 

A girl mechanic would like to be in 
the technical service “to make my coun- 


tion. Getting to knmv our own strength 
makes (he horror of being attacked on a 
lonely street less frightening. 

Bui Sabine could not give us an easy 
answer. There are jus! as few secret 
weapons as tlieir are dead certain met fi- 
nds of escaping Imni a rapist, a profes- 
sional criminal. 

Studies in America, where there is 
conclusive statistical evidence about 
self-defence, have shown that women 
who know how to defend themselves 
can more often foil an attacker and that 
in 85 per cent of eases they were able to 
throw off their attackers when they have 
screamed at them and hit them. 

It has also been noticed that a self- 
confident manner has a deterrent effeel 
on a potential attacker who has care- 
fully selected his victim. 

Sabine made us strong, encouraged 
us and warned us about over-estimating 
ourselves, when faced with an armed 
man. No matter how much it hurts Ihe 
fact is that we are not as strong as men. 

In such cases it is appropriate to ward 
off the danger by the well-tried talking 
him out of it principle. 

Our chance is in the surprise effect, in 
a quick as lightening reaction in a situa- 
tion swiftly comprehended. 

Wendo, self-defence taught by wom- 
en for women is. despite nil the polished 
tricks, not a fighting sport such ns kar- 
ate, which can scarcely he learned in n 
weekend course anyway. 

Wendo is something invented and u 
secret best protected from men. Sabine 
warned, don't speak ahoul it. not in a 
pub, not with your friends or husbands 
— they could he offenders too. 

Do gymnastics, brush up your tech- 
nique with girl friends, tell them ahoul 
us, but keep quiet in company nboul us. 

Mareika betrayed us and is ashamed. 
In ihe first evening, ill die ewibe raiu-e uf 
her .successes* she described the “sof- 
twood” n i tuck to her husband :liuI had 
lo pay for it. 

• Two days of Wendo works wonders. 
Our last scream together iu the training 
centre was a real warning sign. 

As regards betrayal, Sabine, 1 have 
not exposed nunc Iliad necessary about 
what Wendo is. I have kept quiet where 
possible ahum Wendo in act ion. 

Kerstin M oiler 

(Nunn oversell.: Alljjcmoiiic. 4 July I VK?j 


try safe, protect und defend it." An 18- 
ycar-old girl who had not been able to 
find a trainee job, said she had the first 
public examination in .secondary school 
(Mittlere Rcifc), and a knowledge of 
English and French. 

Another sow Luftwaffe planes every 
day and would like to be a pilot. She 
wrote: “You. Herr Wdrner (Defence 
Minister) as n former jet pilot must be 
able to understand me." 

A 19-year-old would also like lo he 
dealt with in the same fashion as Ihe 
men and in the’ future fight for the fa- 
therland. 

A girl student would prefer to be a 
professional officer than be bothered 
with communications studies. 

A young women would like to be in a 
military band. “1 have spent 12 years 
making music in my leisure time,” she 
wrote. 

One girl student, aged 16, asked why 
there could not be any female geologists 
in the armed forces. Well, why not? . 

She wrote: “There is stress and worry 
in schools, which can be seen today 
when school reports are being given out. 
In the Bundeswehr one learns to accept 
and respect one another," wrote the girl 
who wants to be a soldier. 

Dieter Putz 

(Kiclcr Nfich rich ten. 14 July 1987) 
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German Moslems try and 
shake off the cliches 


KielerNachrichten 


T hey were German Protestants or 
Catholics. Init they no lunger fell m 
ease with ChriM ianiiv as it is practised 
today. 

They ure more convinced by the Kor- 
an than hy the Bible. 

The head of the central residents' re- 
gistration office in Hamburg. Manfred 
Sorg, said that parallel to the trend to 
leave the churches there was a slight 
tendency for more Germans to take up 
[slant. 

There is no precise data, because 
people in this country nrc not recorded 
according to religion. 

German Moslem Erwin Bauer. 33, 
editor of the monthly magazine al- 
Fad sc hr (The Dawn), published by the 
Isinmjc Centre in Hamburg, said that in 
the Hamburg region alone 200 people 
were converted to Islam last year. 

He estimated that there are about 
10,000 German Moslems in the Federal 
Republic to which could be added about 
40,000 German women, married to for- 
eign Moslems. 

Wearing a Bavarian jacket Bauer said 
he could see no way of disposing of the 
cliche of a Moslem with turban and bag- 
gy trousers. 

■■■ He aaidt “1 have no difficulties linking 
the positive sides of German culture 
with Islam, so long as they are not in 
contradiction of Islam" 

Bauer converted from the Protestant 
Church because it did not provide him 
with any spiritual belief. He added: "Re- 
ligion and politics in West Germany are 
widely separated from one another, 
which would be impossible in the Islam- 
ic world." 

Bauer is called by his co-religionists 
Ali. He himself says that he learned 
about Islam “at tin emotional, internal 
level." 

He was dissatisfied as a teenager and 
thought about the meaning of life. Later 
he studied computer science. 

“But this was nol whal could fulfill me 
in the long term," he said. So he discon- 
tinued his studies and went to Pakistan. 
There he crime in 
contact with Mos- 1 1 
lems.who took him 
on a pilgrimage to a 
holy shrine where 
he, like others}, 
kissed the dntrnnce 
doorway. He said: 

“I did nol want to 
do so at first. Bui I 
was overpowered 
by it all. 1 under- 
stood (hat the 
saints lived still, be- 
cause their spiritual 
thoughts still had 
influence." He Said: 

This new level of 
communication 
meant for me my 
admission into Is- 
lam.' 1 He studied 
the Koran for a 
year at the Iranian 
huh city of Cum 
and learned Arabic 
and Persian before 


he returned to Hamburg. Twenty-seven- 
year-old Sabine Schmidt, a language 
student from Hamburg, cmno to Islam 
by a very different path. She said: “My 
way was intellectual. I got la know some 
Moslems ut the university. They were 
Persians, Arabs and Turks, whose hu- 
mane behaviour impressed me." 

But Sabine Schmidt only concerned 
herself deeply when she met her hus- 
band, a Moslem from the Lebanon. 

She said: “I read many books about 
Islam. This brought me into intellectual 
conflict with the Bible and discussions 
with Moslems." 

After two years of intensive study she 
decided to become a Moslem. 

She said that after she had been con- 
verted she had to come to terms with a 
headscarf and other clothing ordained 
by Islam. She said: “But 1 dared to take 
the step." 

She and other women students regu- 
larly met. They believed that “it was no 
longer necessnry to appeal to men and 
that woman was not looked upon as a 
sex object, but as an equal member of 
society." 

When she appeared in the university 
with a hendscarf for the first time she 
was surrounded by five men. 

She said: "They mocked and abused 
me. They were the only bad experience I 
have had." 

She has also had pleasant experi- 






to me on the street and they fire delight- 
ed when they discover that I am Ger- 
man. Or I get a smile in unfriendly 
shopping precincts." 

Many people take her for a Turkish 
woman and express astonishment that 
she can speak German so well. 

Sabine Schmidt is accepted by most 
of her friends and defended from her 
critics. Others retreat from her. 

She said: “Going over to Islam was a 
dramatic thing for my Catholic family.” 
But she was not disconcerted because 
she can practise "pure Islam" in the 
Federal Republic without any limit- 
ations to her personal freedom. 

She said: “I would find this difficult in 
many countries.'* 

Fouad Hamdan/dpti 

(KicIvT Nuchrichtcn, IS July 14(17) 



Buddhists meditate fn West Berlin. 


Erwin Bauer found e new level of communication In Islam. Hamburg mosque 
Is In the background. (PWoJfl| , 

Buddhism makes a bid 
for official recognition 

N ot for the first time the active parti- the older of the two German Buddhist x 

cipation of German Buddhists at organisations, h is nn umbrella orgai- / 

the 22nd Protestant Church Conference sation of Buddhist charitable organu- r 
in Frankfurt focused public attention on ntions that emerged in 195K from iht 
Buddhism in this country. Deutsches Buddhistixchen GcscllschaM 

Buddhism is increasingly being intro- (DBG), founded in 1955. 
duced into West German life, as it is in The BRG tin the other hand is a com- 
the whole of Europe. muniiy of practising Buddhists. It was 

Most Buddhist ideas, concepts, set up in Hamburg on 7 .September 

schools of thought and trends, that, over 1985 by delegates from 22 cnmnuinii- 

the course of 2,500 years have been ics, representing 72 Buddhist groups. Id 

developed in many Asian countries, are the Tuturc it is to he "organisational; 

to be found in the 100 communities (hat and financially" strengthened and con- 

e xis t a mong West Germany’s Buddhists, soliclntcd. ^ 

Zen or Jodo-Shinshu. or friends of the with the HRG and il plans to develop ifr 

teaching of Buddha, a group into which to u "stable organisation acting with ihf 

many Buddhist trends come together. confidence of all German Buddhist or 
Buddhists do not proselytise. But the ganlsalions.” 

Buddhistische Rcligionsgcmcinschaft The BRG now aims to be ree«gm«J 
(BRG) and the affiliated Deutsche by the state us a “public corporation or 

Buddhistische Union (DBU), thnt body." 

claims to hnvc been especially invited to Important preconditions for this art 
Frankfurt, represent West German that the BRG has a long-term (mure and 

Buddhists, and they have the opportun- an extensive membership, a comma 

ity. which where possible they have used Buddhist profession of faith and a con- 

to the full, of intensifying inter-religious stitution. 

dialogue. There arc 15 members represent 

Early this year these two associations the various regions ul Germany on tN 

established a central organisation in Buddhist Council that controls ik 

Munich, a visible sign of genuine con- BRG. They simultaneously represeti 

sens us/ various Buddhist teachings such * 

The Buddhist Council" speaks for Theravada, Zen, the Tibetan xchort '• 
West German Buddhists to the world at Jodo Shinshu, the seminaries and tor / 

large and has published the first issue of tutions as well as communities surf' 1 | 

a “Newspaper for the Argya Muitreya Manitoban** ^ ! 

Buddhism, enti- the “Wcstlichcr BudilhischerOtd^Tt. 

tied “Lotusblatfcr.” West German Buddhists have P vcn 
One day this could their attention to the question of 'tnct 

perhaps be a forum religion discussions for some tifh c - 

for German-lan- the Second International Conference ol . 

guage Buddhism. It the Buddhist Union ol Europe (BUE)ifl ; 

is planned that the Turin in September I9K4 the “Turin j 

publication should Programme” was drawn up. T his forntu* ^ 

appear quarterly, luted seven tasks for the lulure and the) < 

The publishers of were recommended to the various ns- 1 

this quarterly. BRG lionul organisations as guidelines. • 1 

and DBU, could One recommendation proposed that ; 
make an important "constructive, unbiased discussion* 
contribution to the should he intensified with other re* 
integration of gious groups, particularly the Christ 13 

Buddhism into churches." 

West German life. In open discussion the differences in 

Ahother important standpoint would be made clear, hut 
step forward was so "the linking elements." ' 

the establishment The author of the Turin Program®' ; 
of the “Buddhis- was the Plochingen businessman K® 1 '• 

tisches Wohlfahrt- Schmied, head of the Buddhist co®* 

swerk," the Buddh- muniiy in Stuttgart and now presiuff| 

ist welfare organi- of the DBU. His Buddhist nan* : 

sation, in Novem- Amoghavaju. For u long lime to® . 
(Phoucdpu) ber. The DBU is Continued on page IB 


Zen or Jodo-Shinshu. or friends of the 
teaching of Buddha, a group into which 
many Buddhist trends come together. 1 

Buddhists do not proselytise. But the 
Buddhistische Rcligionsgcmcinschaft 
(BRG) and the affiliated Deutsche 
Buddhistische Union (DBU), thnt 
claims to hnvc been especially invited to 
Frankfurt, represent West German 
Buddhists, and they have the opportun- 
ity. which where possible they have used 
to the full, of intensifying inlcr-rcligious 
dialogue. 

Early this year these two associations 
established a central organisation in 
Munich, “n visible sign of genuine con- 
sensus." 

The “Buddhist Council" speaks for 
West German Buddhists to the world at 
large and has published the first issue of 
a “Newspaper for 
Buddhism," enti- 
tled “Lotusblatlcr." 
One day this could 
perhaps be a forum 
for German-lan- 
guage Buddhism. Ii 
is planned that the 
publication should 
appear quarterly. 
The publishers of 
this quarterly. BRG 
and DBU, could 
make an important 
• contribution to the 
integration of 
Buddhism into 
West German life. 
Ahother important 
step forward was 
the establishment 
of the “ Buddhis, - 
tisches Wohlfahrt- 
swerk," the Buddh- 
ist welfare organi- 
sation, in Novem- 
(Phoucdpu) ber. The DBU is 
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Lawyer fights for haemophiliacs laid low 
by Aids-infected coagulants 


K arl-Hermann Schulte-Hillen has 
short, grey hair and a moustache 
and wears rimless spectacles. He looks 
like many people’s image of the Ameri- 
can TV lawyer, Perry Mason. 

And like Perry Mason, Schulte-Hillen 
is an assiduous and meticulous compiler 
of the facts of the matter at hand: in this 
case it is haemophilia and Aids. 

Schulte-Hillen reckons that the Ger- 
man insurance business is on the point 
of facing some of the biggest claims in 
its history, about 500 million marks at a 
conservative estimate and possibly as 
high as a billion. 

There arc an estimated 5,000 to 
6,000 haemophiliacs in West Germany, 
most of whom need regular injections of 
a blood-clotting substance to prevent or 
halt internal and external bleeding. This 
substance is made front donated human 
blood. 

Most of the blood used to come from 
the United States, where at the beginn- 
ing of the 1 980s, Aids began to make its 
mark. The unknown newcomer attacked 
and laid low the body's immune system, 
making victims defenceless against ill- 
ness. 

The principal way of infection is 
through human blood. And it is from 

Continued from page 14 

Wurttemberg he has led “the long 
march” towards stale recognition of 
German i3uuuinsui. * 

It was decided at the annual confer- 
ence of the DBU in May 1984 in Stutt- 
gart to strive for state recognition of 
Buddhism as a public corporation or 
body, and so obtain legal and social 
equality with the Christian churches. 

As soon as he was elected DBU presi- 
dent in 1984 he made approaches to the 
Baden-Wiirttembcrg cultural affairs 
ministry since the granting of public 
corporation or body status is a respon- 
sibility of this department of govern- 
ment. 

Early in the discussions it was obvi- 
ous that the DBU, as the umbrella orga- 
nisation for Buddhist groups could not 
be granted the status of public corpora- 
tion or body. This could only be granted 
to an association of individuals, united 
by a common constitution and a single 
creed. 

The DBU immediately set about 
forming a vital organisation platform 
for recognition. The Buddhistische Re- 
ligionsgemeinschaft was established to 
which members of the various Buddhist 
groupings cquld send delegates. In addi- 
tion it was possible to join the'D&tras 
an individual person (without making a 
contribution but by making a voluntary 
donation.) 

Various commissions worked on a 
constitution and a “Buddhist creed” for 
a preparatory conference in April 1985. 
Almost at] Buddhist groupings and tra- 
ditions took part in this and at the 
founding conference of the BRG in Sep- 
tember 1985 in Hamburg. 

According to Karl Schmied the at- 
tempt to get over the last hurdles and 
obtain recognition in a few federal 
states came to nothing: 

Various state representatives from 
the cultural affairs ministers conference 
raised doubts about the wisdom of re- 
cognising the newly-formed BRG, de- 
spite the fact that there have been 
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this blood that the life-saving coagulant 
for haemophiliacs is made. Some, no 
one knows how many, have been infect- 
ed with Aids through this coagulant. 

In West Germany, more than 60 
haemophiliacs have developed the full 
symptoms of Aids and 32 of them have 
died. Wives have been infected from 
their haemophiliac husbands. The great 
fear is that as many as half of all haemo- 
philiacs may be infected. 

When last year the connection be- 
tween the blood coagulant and Aids be- 
came overwhelming, the two haemo- 
philiac associations in the country hired 
the services of Herr Schulte-Hillen, a 
lawyer who had represented thalido- 
mide victims. 

The laws governing medical drugs 
was tightened up as a result of the thal- 
idomide affair and, since 1978, manu- 
facturers have had to take responsibility 
for their product, regardless of whether 
negligence can be demonstrated or not. 
A limit of up to 200 million marks per 

Buddhist communities in Germany for 
the past 80 years. 

Most federal slate representatives 

nlan^«Uh }l\in viev; . C WMwujuwttlj 

Baden-Wiirttembcrg refrained from re- 
cognising the status of the BRG. 

According to Schmied this does not 
exclude the possibility that in a few 
years' time "our important aim will be 
reached." 

The positive attitudes expressed in 
Baden-Wiirttembcrg and in other feder- 
al states give him confidence. 

He quotes from nn excerpt from a let- 
ter from the Baden-Wvirllcmbcrg cultu- 
ral affairs ministry dated 26 October 
1986. 

"Basically we appreciate the esta- 
blishment of your religious community 
as a considerable endeavour and wel- 
come contribution to the religious land- 
scape of the Federal Republic.” 

Waller Schmidt 

(Deutsches Allgemcloes SonntagsblMl, 
Hamburg, 26 July 1987) 


A male nursing aide who has Aids is 
not being allowed to keep his job at 
a Brunswick hospital. The reason given 
is to protect him from infectious ill- 
nesses. 

But neither the 34-year-old victim 
nor Professor Adolf Windorfer, who is 
the Commissioner in charge of matters 
relating to Aids in the Lower Saxon 
government, believe this. Windorfer is 
also the head of the health department 
at the Social Ministry. 

He has announced that the Ministry will 
back the dismissed worker aqd might even 
take the city of Brunswick to court. 

The affair began last year when the 
nursing aide was given a routine blood 
test. Without the knowledge of the man, 
the blood was tested for HIV (Aids) and 
il was positive. But this information was 
passed on to the employer and the man 
himself was nol told. The man has now 
sued the doctor with breaking his oath 
of confidentiality. 


product or 500,000 marks per victim 
was established. 

But the legislators left one fatal flaw: 
provision in the law was made only for 
financial loss, although in the thalido- 
mide case, the damage was not financial. 
In fact, both parties reached agreement, 
without the law, on damages for losses 
that weren't financial. 

Also, under the 1978 law, damages 
must be fought for in civil law. where 
negligence by the manufacturer must be 
demonstrated. 

Until recently, the insurers of blood- 
coagulant product manufacturers had 
been rejecting claims for damages. The 
manager of the Colonia-Versicherung 
said on television that Aids victims had 
no right to damages (Schmerzensgeld, or 
“pain money”) because, he said, “the 
question must be asked, to put it in non- 
technical language, where are these 
pains?" 

That was the signal for the lawyer. He 
had to establish negligence in order to, 
if necessary, claim for damages in a 
court of law. 

In the first half of this year, he assidu- 
ously built up his dossier about haemo- 
philiacs and Aids. And, he snys. the re- 
sults are an eye opener. 

On 24 March 1983, when no haemo- 
philiac in West Germany had Aids, the 
American authorities laid down guide- 
lines for mukcr.s of blood-plasma pro- 
duel!., io nvu\d die libk ol puuAng un 
Aids. 

On 18 June 1983 the first tnlks in 
Germany about Aids and haemophiliacs 
was held on the initiative of the drugs 
industry. Present were representatives 
of the Bonn Ministry of Health and its 
subordinate authority. There was a dis- 
pute over whether the coagulant was 
even likely to carry the Aids virus. 

Herr Schulte-Hillen found out that as 
early as 1979, and certainly from 1982, 
Bch rings- Wcrke in Marburg had deve- 
loped a heat process to kill not only 
bacteria in blood products but also 
much smaller viruses as well. 

This meant that haemophiliacs using 
coagulants treated with this process 
would no longer run the risk of getting 
hepatitus, herpes or even Aids. Schulte- 
Hillen found that no haemophiliac who 
had used treated coagulant from the 


start of the illness had been infected by 
Aids. 

On 14 November 1983, federal 
health authorities held another discus- 
sion on the subject in Berlin. The mi- 
nutes record that the authority had not 
thought about withdrawing blood pro- 
ducts not treated with the heat process, 
despite its availability. 

Instead, warnings about the possibil- 
ity of infections were to be included in 
each packet of coagulant. 

For Schulte-Hillen, here was evid- 
ence of possible negligent behaviour. If 
serious illnesses such as heptatitis or 
Aids could be transmitted through the 
coagulant, why was distribution contin- 
ued? 

But changes to the regulations were 
not brought into force for another nine 
months, on 8 June 1984. The patient 
was to be made aware' that the coagulant 
“in rare cases” could infect him or her 
with Aids. But even then, withdrawal of 
untreated blood products did not hap- 
pen. A month later, the four haemophil- 
iacs became the first in Germany to get 
Aids. 

On 31 December 1984, the drug 
companies voluntarily hailed distribu- 
tion of non-treated products. Since Oc- 
tober 1985, the sterilisation process has 
been compulsory. 

In the meantime, a Berlin lawyer has 
sued the Federal health authorities with 
causing actual bodily harm by acting too 
late. The case has is still pending. 

The Bonn Health Minister, Rita 
Sussmulh, denies the charge and snys 
the authorities acted in time in accord- 
ance with the knowledge available to 
them. Their actions stood comparison 
with what had been done anywhere in 
the world. There were no foundations 
for the Berlin lawyer’s allegations. 

• She auiil VhttV ns cnvly ;vs lUWi, l\vv 
sterilisation treatment was being used to 
kill the Aids virus. Schulte-Hillen re- 
plies that use of the treatment was neith- 
er laid down by law nor in general use 
by the coagulant numufncturcr.s. 

Since April this year, the drugs com- 
panies have been pushing their insurers 
to settle claims. Support for them has al- 
so come from the health ministries in 
Bonn and the Lander. 

Schulte-Hillen snys the lowest award 
to a haemophiliac with the Aids virus 
but where the illness had not manifested 
itself should be 100,000 marks. He is 
threatening the drugs Industry with legal 
action to get it. 

He intends completing a survey of 
haemophiliacs and extrapolate the 
probable extent of damages from that 
information. BerndKnebel 

(Hannovcrtche Altgentcinc, 17 July 1987} 


HIV virus: row 
o ver sacked 
male nurse 

When the man wanted to return to 
work after a long illness he was prevent- 
ed on the grounds that he had to be pro- 
tected from possible infections because 
of the state of his immune system. 

Professor Windorfer argues that if 
normal hygiene and care regulations are 
observed, there is no risk of infection to 
either the man nor patients. 

The man, who is now on holiday 
pending the outcome, was then offered 
a new job at the telephone switchboard. 
He turned that down. Then he was of- . 
fered a place in another Brunswick hos- 
pital where the patients are mostly un- 
dergoing light psychiatric treatment. 


But this proposal met with heavy resist- 
ance from doctors and care staff. 

Professor Windorfer can’t understand 
. this, He says, that especially in the field of 
health, the attitude is strongly against the 
isolation of HIV-infected people. 

Attitudes in this case are hardening. 
The man has now been told that his pay 
is being withheld. 

Meanwhile, the city has given assur- 
ances that it wants to keep the man em- 
ployed in the health service. The man 
himself doesn't know whal is going on. 
He says “they probably want io keep on 
going until I get so nervous and fed up 
that I, throw in (he towel myself. That 
would-be the easiest way to get rid of the 
embarrassment.” 

He is afraid that, his refusal to work 
on the switchboard will be taken as a 
general refusal to work, with the result 
that he would be liable to be sacked. 

Eberhard Loblich 

(NDrnbdrger Nach rich ten, 20 July 1 987 j 



